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Returning to Teachin 


A report on a DES-sponsored investigation 
by DAME KATHLEEN OLLERENSHAW and 
CHRISTINE FLUDE 


@ How they found jobs 





@ The problems of qualified married 
women returning to professional 
work — sometimes while their 
families are still growing up 


@ Interviews with 160 would-be and 
actual returners 


® The kind of jobs available 


@ Policy implications for educational 


planners 





A new and enlarged report of the research project sponsored 
by the Department of Education and Science in the Department 
of Educational Research, the University of Lancaster, begun in 
October 1972 and completed in July 1974. The report includes 4 
new section giving an account of 160 interviews with married 
women would-be and actual returners to teaching who wanted to 
return in 1973 and who lived as far apart as Newcastle, Great 
Yarmouth, Brighton and Bristol, special attention being given to 
those living in the London and Manchester areas. The interviews, 
described mainly through verbatim quotations, give experiences 
in trying to get back into teaching, with or without success, the 
methods by which posts were found, the kind of posts obtained, 
and reactions and attitudes on having returned. 

The results are significant in themselves and give important 
insights into attitudes and expectations of qualified married 
women teachers toward returning and the difficulties or otherwise 
which they have in finding teaching posts which are suitable to 
their needs often as mothers of families still in the process of 
growing up. The report contains a wealth of factual information 
as well as helpful ideas for future would-be returners gained from 
the experier.ce of those who have already returned, usually with 
a preference, at least to begin with, for part-time posts whenever 
suitable opportunities are available. 

The preface contains comments on policy implications and 
suggestions about administrative procedures if the increasing 
number of married women teachers wanting to return who 
qualified in the 1960s are to be taken into account in planning the 
future supply of teachers and are to have the opportunity of 
returning. The mathematical articles in which a method for 
calculating the potential number of married women returners in 
future years and illustrative calculations for these potential 
numbers until 1990 are also included. 
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RSG 





A Dickensian outlook 
for the New Year 





Scrooge is evidently alive and well. 
The dreaded Circular 12/74 — a joint 
one from seven Government Depart- 
ments outlining the local government 
expenditure cuts — was nicely timed to 
appear on Christmas Eve. And unlike 
A Christmas Carol the story had no 
happy ending. It will be a bleak year 
for local government. 

The circular adds little to what 
local authorities already know from 
the Rate Support Grant papers and 
the Budget statement. It fails to re- 
solve the issues on which education 
might legitimately argue it has had 
a raw deal. Taking the Department of 
the Environment’s figures at their face 
value, education is shown to have a 
growth rate of 4.1 per cent between 
1974-75 and 1975-76. Local govern- 
ment services as a whole have a 4.8 
per cent growth rate. The biggest 
single battle, needless to say, was over 
education. This is hardly surprising 
because education was once again the 
cuckoo in the nest; of a total of local 
authority relevant expenditure in 1975- 
76 of £8,171 m., education will account 
for £3,947 m. — nearly half. 

The only improvement factor al- 
lowed by the DOE for non-teaching 
costs was 1} per cent, compared with 


three per cent in recent previous settle- 
ments. This is intended to cover the 
increased costs of bringing new school 
and college premises into commission 
during the year and to help with 
higher unit costs resulting from the 
decline of student numbers in some 
colleges of education. (Set against this 
are savings in the cost of the extra 
students in FE because staffing costs 
will not rise in proportion to the added 
numbers.) The local authority nego- 
tiators contended that the sums pro- 
vided by the DOE would only allow a 
one per cent improvement factor and 
that a further £14m. would need to 
be added to fulfil the commitment. 
There is no sign of the missing £14 m. 
in the circular; yet again, then, the 
local authorities are left  short- 


changed by the Government whose 
representatives will be accusing them 
of profligacy when the next RSG nego- 
tiations come round. 

The other sore point concerns the 
alleged 4.1 per cent growth rate, The 
local authority treasurers use the CIPFA 
Education Statistics as the basis for 
their calculations. On the CIPFA figures 
the growth rate is emphatically not 
4.1; it is 2.3 per cent. In other words, 
education committees which are 
reckoning on 4.1 per cent more real 
money coming their way in 1975-76 
are going to be disappointed. This 
doubtless explains a nasty little foot- 
note attached to the 4.1 per cent in the 
table of figures appended to the cir- 
cular saying that ‘individual local 
authority growth rates should not nor- 





Local authority relevant expenditure in education and related services at November 1974 
Prices in £ m. 


Government 
Department 
DES Education 


Service 


Libraries, Museums, Art Galleries 


DHSS Personal Social Services 


HOME OFFICE 


Probation and Aftercare 


Per cent 
Estimated growth to 1975-76 
1974-75 following Government 

outturn year Proposals 
3,793.1 4.1 3,947.2 
130.8 2.5 134.1 
621.7 6.7 663.3 
27.0 8.9 29.4 


Probation Homes and Hostels 0.6 0 0.6 


School Crossing Patrols 
Urban Programmes 


DOE Recreation, Parks and Baths 


Environmental Environmental Health 
Services 
DOE Housing Housing 
DE Careers 
Sheltered Employment 
Total 


6.8 0 6.8 
16.2 17.3 19.0 
221.8 5.6 234.2 
94.4 0.9 95.2 


324.0 392.3 
14.2 6.0 14.7 
5.0 0 5.0 
7,595.4 4.8 8,171.0 
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mally be as large as indicated — see 
paragraph 4’. 

‘Paragraph 4’ turns out to be about 
the only new piece of information in 
the circular. It actually says that the 
growth rates for ‘inescapable commit- 
ments’ of ‘some four per cent’ are 
‘misleading’. And _ individual local 
authorities are told that ‘in many 
areas’ they should be restricting their 
expenditure either to a lower growth 
rate or ‘even achieve a reduction’. It 
all looks like a ham-fisted way of half- 
recognising that growth rate is only 
intended to be 2.3 per cent after all. 





ASS. MASTERS 


Nostalgia and disquiet 
in the staff room 








The infiuence of the grammar school 
would last for a long time yet, even 
inside the comprehensive system. This 
was the prediction Mr. D. E. Clay- 
ton made in his address as retiring 
chairman of the Assistant Masters 
Association at the council’s annual 
meeting last weekend. In a sometimes 
nostalgic review of the course of 
secondary reorganisation since 1965 
Mr. Clayton paid tribute to the gram- 
mar school: ‘No one needs to 
be ashamed of its success with chil- 
dren of all social classes, and no 
doubt many people who are not out 
of the top drawer have, in their adult 
lives, every reason to be grateful to 
it. Its crime was that it flourished at 
a period when selection was_ the 
accepted principle underlying second- 
ary organisation.’ 

On the main results of comprehen- 
sive reorganisation under Circular 


10/65, however, Mr. Clayton had 
many misgivings and reservations. He 
was critical of the growth of a ‘power 
pyramid’ at the top of large com- 
prehensives ‘with its apex wreathed 
in clouds’. He was rather alarmed that 
a strong administrative structure had 
overlain the school establishment: 
‘administration is no longer regarded 
as ancillary to the teaching in the 
school, but as a separate service and 
the performance of even the most 
routine administrative tasks carries 
with it a greater prestige. Moreover, 
status, authority and salary advantage 
all tend to lie with the administrative 
branch of the staff. In some schools 
they are, I understand, advised to keep 
their distance from the class-teach- 
ers.... It is perhaps ironical that at a 
time when selection of pupils is fast 
disappearing, a new non-academic 
elite, selected at an early age, is 
emerging in the staff room.’ 

Mr. Clayton concluded his address 
with some stern words on discipline. 
Overcoming the association’s long 
reluctance to countenance industrial 
methods, he said: ‘Where violent dis- 
ruption occurs, this is one of those 
cases where I believe that withdrawal 
of our services might be the only 
answer in the interests of the major- 
ity.’ 

Mr. Clayton’s address certainly 
caught the mood of the council’s 
debates and the resolutions before it. 
The council members representing the 
association’s 42,000 teachers hail from 
a wide range of secondary schools 
from independent schools to re- 
organised colleges of further edu- 
cation, from 11-16 comprehensives to 
Sixth Form Colleges. Mr. David Dufour 
of Emanuel School, Wandsworth, tried 
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to get council’s support for a motion 
that ‘the interests of children in urban 
areas are better served by the tripartite 
system of education . . . than by the 
comprehensive system’. Though his 
motion failed and the association 
refused to cock a snook at ILEA’s 
reorganisation plans for Emanuel, it 
still attracted considerable support. 
Another resolution embodying the old 
grammar school tradition — that ‘as 
long as direct grant and independent 
schools exist, pupils from low income 
families who would benefit from such 
education should be given free places 
by the State or the LEA’ — went through 
with little dissent. 


On the raising of the school leaving 
age, there was dissent in plenty. But 
with a wide assortment of resolutions 
complaining about it, the opposition 
was so divided — some demanding the 
school leaving age be lowered to 15, 
others calling for reforms and im- 
proved implementation or merely 
lamenting that ‘its high ideals have so 
often not been fulfilled’ — that all the 
votes were lost. 


On religious education, which might 
have been a bomb fuse, Mr. Alexander 
Conn, Head of Religious Studies at 
Immingham Comprehensive School, 
merely proposed a motion instructing 
the Executive to draw up a policy for 
the association to adopt on _ the 
mandatory clauses in the 1944 Act. 
Which was carried. Indeed, the word- 
ing was so bland that Mr. Conn was 
upbraided for not saying what side 
he was on. 

A resolution expressing concern 
over the financial position of LEAs and 
calling on the Government to ensure 
that standards were maintained and 
improved was, of course, passed nem. 
con. Mr. Elgar Jenkins from Avon 
Branch claimed that ‘there is no LEA 
in the country that is not in debt’, 
and Mr. B. P. Ogden from Cheshire 
told how his school had started the 
year without books or registers. 

The resolution on discipline — call- 
ing on the executive to devise means 
of guidance and support for members 
affected by serious disciplinary in- 
cidents and to consult with other 
teacher organisations and LEAS on a 
common policy — was carried unani- 
mously and not without some grisly 
stories. The proposer of the motion 
Mr. Michael McGowan, head of 
English at Old Hall High School, 
Sefton, Lancs, spoke of an AMA 
member in his school who had received 
a broken nose and black eye from a 
teenage girl and was now back in 
school — ‘a walking example of pupil 
violence and pedagogic impotence’. 
Mr. McGowan endorsed Mr. Clayton’s 
suggestion that strike action might 
have to be considered in such cases. 
Mr. Ellis Lees of Chatham Technical 





High School, Kent, called for some 
form of indemnification for teachers 
who were victims of such assaults. 
The Secretary of State Mr. Reg 
Prentice arrived on the scene on 
Monday afternoon rather like a head 
coming to pacify a disgruntled staff- 
room. Mr. Prentice began with a few 
words in praise of the Houghton Com- 
mittee’s ‘most distinguished report’ 
and a homily on the Social Contract. 
Mr. Prentice dealt in particular with 
Houghton’s recommendation that there 
should be a special review of teachers’ 
salaries every seven years or so. ‘This 
is a reasonable suggestion, he said 
‘given the tendency of teachers’ pay 
to fall behind other peoples’. But is 


it good enough for teachers to fall 
behind for several years, then have 
a special review to catch up, then 
start the whole cycle over again? 
‘The only answer is a permanent 
incomes policy. The fact is that there 
is always an incomes policy — and a 
statutory one at that — for teachers 
and other public employees. They will 
never get a fair deal until there is 
some kind of common self-discipline 
which we can all accept. The Social 
Contract is not simply needed to fight 
inflation. It is a permanent necessity 
if we are to make progress towards 
a fair system of incomes. Without it 
the big battalions will always outpace 
the small ones, and the private sector 
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will always outpace the public sector.’ 

Mr. Prentice then launched into a 
question and answer session on some 
of the issues already hotly debated. 
On comprehensives, some of the critics 
he resisted by demanding they show 
that education was worse after the 
ending of selection than before, some 
he disarmed with candour (‘There are 
no perfect answers’). On the subject 
of the school leaving age Mr. Prentice 
was confident that ‘the proportion of 
those getting benefit from the extra 
year will grow year by year as schools 
get more experience in making ar- 
rangements and as their progress gets 
more successful’. 

On the subject of the school leaving 





WEEK BY WEEK 





Lord Alexander argues that the Houghton Report 
offers most teachers a promising start to 1975 





1975 begins surely as a promising year 
for the teaching profession. The 
Houghton Report offers the teachers 
a very major step forward not only 
in the overall amount of the increase, 
but in the form in which it has been 
applied. It is in the nature of a pro- 
fession that the important element is 
not the initial salary but the op- 
portunities for promotion which are 
available. This is a view which the 
Committee has clearly accepted. Even 
so, it is to be recognised that the 
initial salaries offered do not compare 
unfavourably with the initial salaries 
offered for people recruited either into 
industry or into other professions, It 
is to be noted, for example, that the 
good honours graduate starts at over 
£2,500 on probation, and if he or she 
chooses to teach in the London area 
the starting salary is close on £3,000. 
These are high starting salaries. 

The Committee are to be congratu- 
lated. In a very limited time they have 
grasped the essential problems of the 
Burnham Committee — not an easy 
task to undertake. There were many 
who feared that if they interfered 
with structure they might find them- 
selves in difficulties. The structural 
changes they have made, in my judg- 
ment, are sound. Indeed, I think they 
are changes in structure which the 
Burnham Committee itself would have 
been making in due course. 

It is not easy to calculate the precise 
impact of the changes in the unit total 
Structure. The fundamental system 
obtaining in Burnham has been ac- 
cepted, but the change in weightings 
should prove favourable to the pri- 
mary schools and to the secondary 
schools which do not necessarily have 
a sixth form. A good many head- 
teachers in the primary schools will be 


upgraded, which will bring an addi- 
tional benefit. 

The consolidation of scales 2 and 3, 
with the proposals relating to pro- 
motion to that scale, virtually give an 
assurance to a teacher continuing in 
service of a maximum of £3,700, with 
the expectation of getting above 
£4,000. In secondary schools, without 
reaching the stage of deputy head- 
teacher or headteacher, a senior teach- 
er will get over £5,000. This is 
surely offering reasonable career pros- 
pects. Those fortunate enough to be- 
come headteachers in secondary 
schools can look forward to a salary 
ranging from about £6,500 to £8,700. 
In further education the salaries reach 
above the £12,000 mark for directors 
of polytechnics. In general, therefore, 
the offer is of a genuine professional 
structure, with good career oppor- 
tunities. 

The criticism will, of course, be the 
minimum salary of the three-year 
trained teacher. No doubt the Com- 
mittee were conscious that if they 
were to retain the differential career 
structure that they had in mind a 
significantly higher minimum would 
necessarily have involved very greatly 
increased cost. Perhaps, too, they rec- 
ognised the substantial number, 
particularly of women teachers, who 
leave within a few years for personal 
reasons. In their recommendations 
they offer encouragement that mar- 
ried women returning to the profession 
should have recognition — a proposi- 
tion which has been examined fre- 
quently but never carried into effect. 

It is, however, important to note that 
in solving the problem of teachers’ 
salaries, the report of the Houghton 
Committee inevitably creates prob- 
lems in other parts of the education 


service. The Soulbury Committee deal- 
ing with the advisory staffs of local 
education authorities will face a very 
real problem, for if there is to be an 
adequate advisory service only with 
substantial salary increases can recruit- 
ment of the necessary quality be sus- 
tained. That in turn impacts on admin. 
istrative salaries. The top level in 
further education proposed by Hough- 
ton is, I believe, significantly above 
the highest salary paid to a chief 
education officer at the present time. 
Indeed, there may well be some chief 
education officers who will find them- 
selves with a salary below that of the 
headteachers of their largest schools. 
This clearly is not a situation which 
can continue. 

Another comment should perhaps be 
made: the report offers professional 
scales of salary and asks for profes- 
sional service, No doubt there will be 
those who object to the Committee 
presuming to tell the teaching profes- 
sion how to behave, but it is a major 
issue. A profession does not work to a 
book of detailed rules. It expects what 
can only be called professional service. 

Finally the report raises the 
question of the future of the Burnham 
Committee. In arguing that the Gov- 
ernment must be a party to teachers’ 
salary negotiations, the Committee is 
reasonable; but this does not mean 
surely that the Government must be 
represented on the Burnham Commit- 
tee. There is much to be said for 
returning to the pattern which existed 
before the Remuneration of Teachers 
Act, giving the Secretary of State 
power to accept or reject a Burnham 
agreement in terms of its total cost, 
but leaving the Committee free to 
negotiate between employers and 
employed. Indeed, there is probably a 
good deal to be said for an even 
more fundamental re-examination of 
the Burnham machinery. This may 
well be a task for a future committee 
to undertake. : 
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date, Mr. Prentice said that this was 
still under consideration: consultation 
with LEAs’ teachers was continuing 
and the HMIs had been doing a study 
on the first year of RSLA. There was, 
however, no prospect of legislation this 
session, he said, and so no changes 
could be introduced for 1975. 





NAS 


Boyson’s recipe 
for discipline 


Dr. Rhodes Boyson, Conservative MP 
for Brent North, this week called on 
all local education authorities to back 
up their heads and staff in keeping 
order in schools. He said the con- 
spiracy of silence by many chief edu- 
cation officers and their committees 
on violence and truancy must end and 
they must face reality instead of black- 
balling teachers who told the truth 
about the situation. 

Addressing a two-day conference of 
the National Association of School- 
masters in Birmingham, Dr. Boyson 
gave whole-hearted support for the 
Association’s view that unless recal- 
citrant pupils were put out of schools 
staff would refuse to teach them. 
‘Buying peace and quiet may bring 
MBEs to education officers, but only 
brushes educational problems under 
the carpet. The reason why more 
truancy cases are not brought before 
the courts is that authorities fear what 
pupils and teachers will say about 
classroom conditions.’ 

The former headmaster of High- 
bury Grove Comprehensive School 
said that teachers were fleeing from 
city schools because of the continued 
assault on their confidence and _ in- 
tegrity. Quoting figures to support 
this alleged collapse of discipline, he 
said the number of pupils suspended 
in Glasgow more than doubled be- 
tween 1967 and 1973, while arson in 
schools doubled every four years and 
at this rate 1,000 schools would be 
fired in 1980. ‘At one time it was the 
bad boy who did not go to school, 
now it is the good boy who stays 
away for his own protection from 
blackmail and protection rackets.’ 

Dr. Boyson said the decline in dis- 
cipline had nothing to do with lack of 
money for schools or size of class. 
Indiscipline had increased while more 
money was spent and pupil-teacher 
ratios got smaller. The cause of the 
decline lay in the organisation, cur- 
riculum and morale of schools. 

Putting forward solutions, he said a 
return of discipline would only hap- 
pen when teachers again knew what 
their schools were for — the three R’s, 
the passing on of our culture and 
preparation for outside work. This 
would only happen when there were 








new national examinations at seven, 
11 and 14 which all pupils had to sit. 
A reduction of the school leaving age 
to 15, with a minimum standard 
examination to be passed before leav- 
ing, would raise standards, he added. 

The lengthened teacher training, 
said Dr. Boyson, had certainly not 
improved the quality of teachers and 
might have lowered it. ‘One year of 
the training should be as an apprentice 
in schools, working full-time with a 
first-class teacher who would be paid 
a goodly sum for his efforts. This 
year would be decisive as to whether 
a teacher would cope or not. It could 
be that the right time for this year 
was the first year of training so that 
unsatisfactory student teachers could 
be dropped out with no delay.’ He 
added that it would also help if all 
lecturers in colleges of education and 
university departments had first to 
teach for five years and after five 
years in college had to return to the 
classroom. 





CHILDREN 


Promise for 
Dr. Pringle 





Wales is transferred from local auth- 
orities to the Secretary of State. The 
thinking behind this part of the Bill 
is that only central registration will 
achieve uniformly good standards of 
practice. 

In cases where a child has been 
seriously ill-treated and there seems 
little likelihood of his ‘rehabilitation’ 
in his family, parental consent to 
adoption may be dispensed with. This 
provision alone is likely to remove 
some of the terrible burden of suffer- 
ing, both physical and emotional, 
which some children have until now 
been forced to endure. 

Those people, including foster 
parents, who have looked after a child 
for five years will be able to apply for 
adoption in a reasonably secure frame 
of mind because of the Bill’s proviso 
that a child in such a case would not 
be removed before the court hearing, 
without leave of the court. 

But possibly the most adventurous 
provision is for a new status of 
‘custodianship’, which falls between 
adoption and fostering in legal status, 
under which legal custody is trans- 
ferred but the child keeps his name 
and retains his family contacts. 





The Children Bill, published recently, 
largely provides for the provision of a 
spokesman for a child involved in care 
proceedings, an innovation strongly 
pressed by Dr. Mia Pringle, director 
of the National Children’s Bureau at 
its annual meeting (Education 13 
December 1974). 

Where there is a potential conflict 
of interest between parents and child, 
a court, under the provisions made by 
the Bill, will have discretion to direct 
that 1 the parent shall not act for the 
child; 2 the parents shall be granted 
legal aid so that they may be separ- 
ately represented. (Under the law as 
it now stands, parents are not eligible 
for legal aid in their own right and 
any legal aid granted is in respect of 
the child.); 3 an independent experi- 
enced social worker shall be appointed 
to act for the child and shall be free 
to retain the services of a solicitor if 
he thinks it necessary; or 4 a solicitor 
alone shall be appointed to act for the 
child. 

In all cases where an application 
made for discharge of a care or super- 
vision order, possibly at the parents’ 
request, is unopposed, separate repre- 
sentation of the child is to be manda- 
tory. 

The Bill provides that local auth- 
orities should establish an adoption 
service aS part of their general ser- 
vices, if necessary in conjunction with 
approved adoption societies, but re- 
sponsibility for approving voluntary 
adoption societies in England and 


AMA 





Four-term year study 
centres on Liverpool 





The education committee of the As- 
sociation of Metropolitan Authorities 
have come out strongly in favour of 
the metropolitan authorities hanging 
on to their role in higher education. 
The committee have also announced 
that they reckon that ‘a major share’ 
of any growth in the number of stu- 
dent places in HE should be in the 
non-university sector — i.e. the poly- 
technics and colleges of FE. 

The AMA are also intending to take 
yet another look at that hardy peren- 
nial, the four-term school year. The 
education committee is collecting the 
views of member authorities on a re- 
port on the implications of a four- 
term year produced for Liverpool. The 
AMA View is that introducing a four- 
term year, whatever its merits, would 
have to be done in a co-ordinated way 
involving not merely educational inter- 
ests. It seems that the Liverpool re- 
port set out four alternative ways for 
arranging school terms, but rejected 
two of them and came to the conclu- 
sion that while there were real edu- 
cational advantages to be got out of 
the four-term year, it could not be 
introduced by local action. Liverpool 
are to look at the whole position again 
in two years time in the light of what 
other LEAs are doing, and of examina- 
tions and industrial holidays. 
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HOUGHTON REPORT: THE TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS REACT 





NUT Mr. Edward Britton, General 
Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers, gave his initial reactions as 
follows: ‘Clearly, a report of this 
nature requires long and careful study. 
One’s first reactions are that it 
thoroughly vindicates the case that the 
union made and has made for some 
considerable time that there should be 
a revaluation of the teacher’s job.’ 

“We put to the Pay Board and the 
Houghton Committee a very detailed 
and carefully documented case for the 
upgrading of the teacher’s salary and 
the fact that the overall offer of the 
Houghton Committee is as large as 
it is thoroughly vindicates the case that 
this union initiated. There is much in 
the report that can be welcomed. The 
initial starting salary is disappointing, 
but this seems to have arisen from the 
fact that the committee undervalued 
the importance of the three-year col- 
lege of education training as opposed 
to the university graduate training. 
But apart from that it appears that 
the committee has moved very 
markedly along the lines that have 
been advocated by the union, and not 
least in the acceptance of the principle 
of a common spine and the acceptance 
of two points for all pupils up to the 
age of 13.’ 


NAS Mr. Bernard Wakefield, assistant 
general secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Schoolmasters, said the 
Association’s immediate reaction was 
disappointment that the report did 
not recommend better starting salaries 
for young teachers coming out of col- 
leges and universities. But it was ex- 
tremely pleased that Houghton had 
recognised the importance of the 
career element in education and had 
strengthened the structure laid down 
by Lord Pearson. It was also glad 
that Scales 2 and 3 were to be amal- 
gamated and ‘more than delighted’ 
that Houghton himself recognised the 
weaknesses of the Burnham Com- 
mittee by suggesting that there should 
be an independent salaries review at 
regular intervals (although the As- 
sociation thought that the seven years 
recommended should be cut to three 
years while present conditions prevail). 


AMA Unhappiness about the condi- 
tions of pay offered to two groups of 
teachers were expressed by Mr. H. M. 
Stedman, an assistant secretary of the 
AMA. There were the three-year trained 
teacher, starting at under £1,700 a 
year, and the more experienced teach- 
er, whose maximum under the new 
scale 2 meant, in the opinion of the 
AMA, that they were being rather 


harshly dealt with. It was hopeful 
that something could be done about 
the new teachers’ pay either at the 
January meetings of Burnham or in 
April. 

But generally the report was wel- 
comed as offering a considerable im- 
provement in teachers’ prospects and 
salaries ‘over a period’. 


HMA Mr. John Simpson, elected 
representative of the Head Masters 
Association on the Burnham Commit- 
tee, commented that he was impressed 
at the tight deadlines the Houghton 
Committee had met and the very 
businesslike operation of the commit- 
tee. However, he thought that the dif- 
ferentials could cause difficulties in 
staffrooms, particularly in schools 
that were hard-pressed. 

‘One thing concerns me particularly,’ 
he said, ‘and that is that in Houghton’s 
search for valid relativities the report 
makes comparisons with the civil ser- 
vants, librarians, social workers and 
bank employees. One wonders how far 
these relativities are valid. Bearing in 
mind the three or four years of initial 
training, a comparison with solicitors 
or accountants might have been as 
appropriate; and then one _ suspects 
that that particular chapter of the 
report would have been very different. 

‘There are some strange anomalies 
in the report — for instance, a strange 
jump between heads going from 
Group 4 to Group 5 schools, and 
deputy heads from Group 5 to Group 
6. And on the minimum of different 
scales, the senior teacher does not 
seem to be related to the others: there 
is a small step between Scale 4 and 
Senior Teacher and £100 from Senior 
Teacher to deputy head of a Group 
10 school. 

‘Basically, Houghton did not have 
time for a major restructuring job, so 
we are left with the same model 
polished up a bit. Also, the committee 
did not really bite into the career 
problem, that all movement is away 
from schools.’ 

‘Finally, I am concerned with the 
way more and more responsibility for 
a constant salary review is being thrust 
on Burnham; I wonder how far its 
cumbersome machinery can cope.’ 

Mr. R. St. J. Pitts-Tucker, secretary 
of the association, added that many 
reports coming in to him showed that 
heads in sixth-form colleges were wor- 
ried that if only eight points were 
given to 17 year olds instead of 10 
and point score ranges were to be 
reduced by a third their point scores 
would not be large enough propor- 
tionately and they would not be able 


to appoint enough Senior Teacher 


posts. 


PAT The Professional Association of 
Teachers which has 8,000 members 
has welcomed the Houghton Com- 
mittee report on teachers’ pay. Mr. 
Ian Mitchell Lambert, the Association 
Press Secretary said: “The report does 
a lot to put right the flat rate increases 
of the past which caused the present 
problems. We welcome the review of 
the points system, and in particular 
the career prospects of primary and 
middle school teachers. The report has 
given back to teachers their profes- 
sional standing.’ Mr. Mitchell Lambert 
said the report did not go far enough, 
however, to encourage the better 
students to go into teaching, The PAT 
is likely to be the first teaching organ- 
isation to accept the £432 m. pay in- 
crease. The association’s salaries and 
conditions committee held a special 
meeting in London on 30 December 
to make recommendations to the 
national council. 


NAHT The salaries committee of the 
National Association of Head Teach- 
ers is expected to recommend the 
Association’s full executive council to 
give approval in principle to the 
Houghton proposals. After preliminary 
consideration of the report an NAHT 
subcommittee commended most as- 
pects of the proposals although they 
had a number of reservations. They 
were disappointed at the proposed 
starting salary of newly-recruited non- 
graduate teachers and at the fact that 
Houghton had suggested £8,523 a year 
for Heads of the ijargest comprehen- 
sive schools instead of the £9,000 
urged by the NAHT itself. 

They were particularly disappointed 
at what they regarded as the ‘quite in- 
adequate’ minimum salaries for heads 
of smaller schools. In the coming 
negotiations the Burnham Committee 
would need to discuss ‘substantial’ re- 
visions to take account of the effects 
of inflation since May last year. 

But, apart from those reservations, 
Houghton could go a long way to- 
wards starting a trend for greater all- 
round quality among young people 
going into teaching, Mr. Frank Mills, 
NAHT salaries committee chairman, 
said. 

He commented: “There is now a 
real hope, for the first time for many 
years, that we can get away from the 
situation where aimost anyone can 
get into a training college, pass and 
get a job. 

‘We hope the kind of career pay 
structure proposed by Houghton 
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means an increase in better quality 
recruits so that colleges can be more 
selective about the people they admit 
instead of virtually taking on _ all 
comers.’ 

Mr. Mills added: ‘Although we do 
have reservations, I think Lord 
Houghton has clearly acknowledged 
that education is vital to the country 
and that a high quality teaching pro- 
fession is vital to education. For that 
he deserves commendation.’ 


AAM The Association of Assistant 
Mistresses is concerned to note that 
the committee is only recommending 
increases of between 23 and 29 per 
cent for primary and secondary teach- 
ers: ‘This is considerably below the 
334 per cent rise which we suggested 
in our evidence to the Houghton Com- 
mittee in May, as essential to restore 
the position of teachers vis-a-vis other 
workers. Clearly, further negotiations 
will be necessary before the teaching 
profession attains its rightful status, 
and we believe that the Burnham 
Committee must use the Houghton 
Report as a stepping stone to a just 
settlement. 

‘We welcome the suggestions for 
improvement in career prospects and 
in the position of smaller schools in 
the report. We hope that the Burn- 
ham Committee will respond to the 
recommendation regarding incremental] 
credit for women teachers re-entering 
the profession after raising a family. 
This is part of our AAM policy, in- 
cluded in our submission to the Com- 
mittee. 

‘We are glad to see the suggestion 
for periodic reviews of teachers’ 
salary levels. Such reviews are essen- 
tial in a period of rapid economic 
change.’ 


ATTI A general welcome, with some 
reservations, is the first reaction to the 
report. Although many of the recom- 
mendations are in line with ATTI 
policy, some are not as advantageous, 
it feels, as they appear at first sight. 
For example, the abolition of the 
assistant lecturer grade is to some ex- 
tent counterbalanced by the recom- 
mendation to extend the lecturer 1 
grade downwards by two increments: 
better to have kept the present number 
of increments and moved new people 
in at the new bottom level of the 
scale. 

Naturally comparability of salaries 
with those of university staff, for those 
doing similar work outside the uni- 
versities, is welcomed, but one of the 
black spots of the report lies beside 
the recommended increases in salary 
for those at the lower levels, for whom 
‘quite a lot more’ had been hoped. 
The atti reckons that the increase at 


the bottom amounts to only 18 per 
cent, compared to an average increase 
throughout all levels of 26 per cent. 
But improved career salary prospects 
for FE teachers in general are wel- 
comed. 

The ATTI, which rejected an interim 
payment of £100, will be pressing for 
an interim payment of at least £250 
at the 8 January Burnham Committee 
meeting. 


ATCDE The acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that comparable work means 
comparable rates of pay on both 
sides of the binary line is welcomed, 
but Mr. Stanley Hewett, general sec- 
retary of the ATCDE, wondered whether 
a single salary scale for all the institu- 
tions of further and higher education 
could achieve this. The Association, 
he said, looked forward to discussions 
in the appropriate quarter on future 
salary negotiating machinery. 


APT ‘We regret that a unique oppor- 
tunity has been lost to provide a 
separate structure for polytechnics or 
for higher education in general and 
this omission of the Committee is con- 
trary to the bulk of the evidence pre- 
sented to them. It is a nonsense to 
speak of parity between polytechnics 
and universities when the scales pro- 
posed would not be acceptable to uni- 
versity teachers. We find nothing to 
improve the promotion prospects of 
Lecturer Ils and regret that no pro- 
vision has been made to prevent the 
recurrence of a downward drift of 
polytechnic salaries over the next few 
years. 

‘This failure of the report to 
tackle the root problems of poly- 
technic salaries is acknowledged in 
the suggestion of a further review in 
seven years. Experience has shown 
that, with the present Burnham Fur- 
ther Education machinery, this period 
will be too long.’ 


EIS The Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, representing 42,000 teachers, 
gives general approval to the report 
but feels that the global sum offered 
- £41 m. — will not give everyone a 
fair slice of the cake, Scottish concern 
before publication of the report had 
been, in particular, with the financial 
position of Scotland’s primary school- 
teachers, and the EIS takes the view 
that the £4 a week rise recommended 
by the report for the lower paid is 
not nearly adequate, Both the Scottish 
teachers’ unions and action group 
leaders had been demanding £10 and 
£15 a week interim awards throughout 
November and December. The EIS 
would like another £3 m. to reach 
Scottish teachers as an initial global 
settlement. 





COLLEGES 


Bishops to close two 
and federate three 


The closure of two more colleges of 
education has been agreed: Mary 
Ward College, Nottingham, will take 
in no more students and St. Paul’s 
Newbold Revel, Rugby, will make the 
1975 entry its last. Both of them are 
Roman Catholic colleges and _ their 
fate has been sealed in a set of pro- 
posals agreed by the Bishops’ Confer- 
ence of England and Wales. 

The Catholics’ proposals include the 
formation of a federation of three 
voluntary colleges in Liverpool of 
Christ’s and Notre Dame — both Rc — 
with an Anglican college, St. Kath- 
arine’s. The three colleges are talking 
about maintaining separate status 
within a structure something like that 
of the Oxford or Cambridge colleges; 
it will definitely be a federation rather 
than the kind of merger or amalgama- 
tion which is being formed in most 
Circular 7/73 reorganisation. The idea 
at present is that courses and teaching 
would be organised federally and that 
the federation should be formed on 
this basis rather than out of a dom- 
inating administrative structure, 

This Liverpool federation is the 
third federation of colleges to be re- 
ported. In London, the Roehampton 
Institute of Higher Education is well 
advanced in bringing together four 
voluntary colleges, Digby Stuart, 
Southlands, Whitelands and Froebel, 
and in Gloucestershire a combination 
of two voluntary and four maintained 
colleges is being discussed (Education 
1 November 1974). In both of these 
proposals there would be umbrella 
governing councils, though their statu- 
tory or legislative natures are not 
clear, and respectively, a rector and 
a director of the federation. In both 
cases the DES has been encouraging 
tighter structures, and Roehampton 
will have a powerful central organ- 
isation. The way in which the DES 
responds to the looser proposal in 
Liverpool will provide one test of the 
extent of the variety and flexibility 
which the DES is prepared to counten- 
ance in college reorganisation. Ac- 
cording to Dr. G. L. Barnard, prin- 
cipal of St. Katharine’s, the matter of 
a governing council has not been 
decided and the matter of a director 
has not been discussed at all. If the 
DES behaves in anything like the way it 
has historically, for example, in the 
formation of the polytechnics, these 
two matters will be its greatest con- 
cern. 

The federation has a head start over 
some other proposals in that the proxi- 
mity of Christ’s, Notre Dame and St. 











Katharine’s has enabled them to swap 
teaching duties for the past five years 
or so. There is functioning now, in 
anticipation of the federation, an in- 
terim academic federal council dis- 
cussing course structure. Submissions 
for new courses to the University of 
Liverpool and regional advisory coun- 
cils are being made jointly. The hope 
is that the federation wil! make for 
greater flexibility and variety in 
courses and in use of resources. 

Nationally, the proposals for the 
Catholic colleges have had to take into 
account not only the Government’s 
policy but also a falling birth-rate 
among their popuiation. The number 
of Catholic baptisms has been falling 
faster than the national birth-rate. In 
1963 they represented 16 per cent of 
live births, but by 1972 only 13 per 
cent. This, it is estimated, should mean 
reducing the number of places for 
training teachers for Catholic schools 
from 10,614 to about 7,000. At present, 
1,323 of the students in Catholic col- 
leges are non-Catholics. 

As for their other colleges, the 
Bishops’ Council have proposed: in 
Manchester, an amalgamation of Hop- 
wood Hall and Sedgely Park; in Leeds, 
the continuation of Trinity and All 
Saints; in Newcastle, the continuation 
and diversification of St. Mary’s, Fen- 
ham; in Birmingham, diversification 
in Newman; in London, Strawberry 
Hill and an uprooted Maria Assumpta 
helping create a Catholic Institute of 
Higher Education, Coloma continuing 
and Digby Stuart joining Roehampton 
Institute; in Southampton, La Sainte 
Union diversifying; and in Hull, End- 
sleigh federating into a Humberside 
HE institute. 

The Closure of Mary Ward and St. 
Paul’s brings the total closures to five, 
Saffron Walden, Alnwick and Rad- 
brook having been previously re- 
ported. Providing Endsleigh does find 
a home in Humberside, this is prob- 
ably as many colleges as will be closed. 





MR. JOHN DUKE, private secretary to 
the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, became an _ Assistant 
Director at Middlesex Polytechnic last 
month. 

After 10 years until 1964 as a 
research scientist in metallurgical and 
chemical physics with the National 
Physical Laboratory and the Services 
Electronics Research Laboratory, 
Baldock, there followed three years 
as a systems analyst with the Ministry 
of Technology. He became assistant 
director of the Council for Educational 
Technology and was appointed Reg 
Prentice’s private secretary earlier this 
year. At Middlesex Polytechnic, he 
will be responsible for ‘learning re- 
sources’: library, computing, labor- 
atory and communications facilities. 
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Briefcase 





ILEA-speak Educational jargon, some 
think, has just about reached the stage 
of development at which it’s catching 
up fast with the mockers and unbe- 
lievers. The thing is, in its way, inex- 
orable, just as the jargon of every 
occupation in the end becomes the 
accepted currency, The shorthand of 
it is undeniably convenient. But pity 
the poor layman stumbling through 
the fog created for him by the use 
of phrases like ‘nurture group’ (some- 
thing to do with plants? A squad of 
babies on control feeding?) and ‘mar- 
ried women returners (why did they 
leave home? Did their money run out 
and force them back, dragging their 
women’s lib behind them?). 

The ILEA have decided that enough is 
enough and that the layman must 
now receive some help to interpret the 
words and phrases of educational 
jargon, and they have brought out a 
smart little booklet, /n other words —- 
a layman’s guide to educational terms, 
which, in the words of Dr. Eric 
Briault, education officer of the ILEA, 
‘is an attempt to define some of the 
national and local jargon used in con- 
nection with nursery, primary, second- 
ary and special education in Inner 
London’. 

The reference to national and local 
jargons is an indication of the com- 
plexity of educational language: some- 
times teachers in the north of England 
have to grope for the meaning of pro- 
nouncements from a _ southern-based 
educationist; Scotland and Northern 
Ireland have terms of their own; and 
the ILEA itself has given birth to some 
notable examples of professional jar- 
gon. ‘Nurture group’ is one of theirs, 
as is ‘married women returners’. 

The booklet can only be invaluable 
to the layman (parents, managers and 
governors and anyone interested), not 
only because it reveals the meaning 
of terms like ‘setting’, ‘scale posts’, 
‘inter-disciplinary studies’ and ‘third 
session’ — these among many — but 
also because of its small size and bulk, 
which will keep it in many pockets 
and handbags as a welcome guest. 

It is available, free, from Miss 
Hilary Friend, Room 73, County Hall, 
London SE1. 


Black list The spectre raised by Mr. 
Phillip Whitehead, Mp, of a ‘black 
list’ of left-wing political undesirables 
who are or could be banned from 
teaching because of their views was 
forcibly dismissed by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Reg Prentice, on Monday 
at the Council Meeting of the Assistant 





‘I regret that we can’t consider 
raising your salary at present, but 
the Treasurer has agreed to assist 
you in claiming your tax-free 
allowances.’ 











Masters Association in London, He 
told a questioner that there was no 
truth at all in the suggestion. There 
was, he admitted, a List 99 which dis- 
barred teachers on other grounds, but 
as Secretary of State he had, in any 
case, the power to prevent teachers 
being disbarred on political grounds. 
He left his audience in no doubt about 
his readiness to use it. 

Whether such assurances will lay 
to rest the suspicions of student editors 
or campus radicals may be doubted, 
for such conspiracy theories tend to 
live on in the mind, Just as extreme 
left-wing groups cling to such in- 
substantial notions, so at the opposite 
end of the political spectrum others 
(as Dr. Rhodes Boyson this week) are 
always searching for Trotskyist plots 
to subvert the curriculum for their 
own revolutionary ends. 





50 years ago 

At the Headmasters’ Conference, the 
Rev. P. Kirk said it was quite certain 
that young people of both sexes and 
all classes were coming under the 
gambling influence. He said that in 
one instance out of a class of 42 boys, 
whose average age was I1 years, 19 
owned to backing horses, chiefly on 
the days of big races. Some of the 
boys joined together to buy tips and 
one boy, on leaving the school at the 
luncheon interval, collected bets from 
the whole street in which he lived. 
From ‘Education’ 2 January 1925. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


THE NEW YEAR HONOURS 





Courses The 1975-76 programme of 
short in-service courses for teachers 
in England and Wales, arranged for 
the Department of Education and 
Science by HM Inspectorate, is now 
available, Course List No. 2, ‘Pro- 
gramme of Short Courses’, gives de- 
tails of over 160 courses, usually of 
two to 10 days’ duration, with places 
available for more than 10,000 teach- 
ers and others in education. 

Most of the courses are designed 
to bring together groups of teachers 
with relevant experience to discuss 
teaching techniques, fresh approaches 
to subjects taught in schools and new 
subject matter. 

Copies of the programme are being 
circulated to all education establish- 
ments. Additional free copies or in- 
formation regarding courses of train- 
ing may be obtained from the DEs, 
Hicher and Further Education Branch 
1(C), Elizabeth House, York Road, 
London SE1 7PH. 


Scouts move The Scout Association has 
moved out of the building in Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, London, that has 
been its national headquarters since 
1917. Departments of scout head- 
quarters are now based in four places. 
Main administrative sections such as 
legal and insurance service, public 
relations and publications, and fund 
raising will be housed in temporary 
accommodation at  Baden-Powell 
House International Hostel, Queen’s 
Gate, London SW7. The departments 
dealing with cub-scout, scout and 
venture scout training will move to the 
Gilwell Park Adult Leader Training 
Centre at Chingford, London E4, on 
the edge of Epping Forest, while 
records of leader appointments and 
scout group registrations will be located 
at the Churchill Industrial Estate, 
Lancing, Sussex. Management of the 
10 national scout camp sites will be 
dealt with by a small department 
temporarily situated at Frylands Wood 
National Scout Camp Site, Featherbed 
Lane, Addington, Surrey. 


Construction training Over half of the 
grant funds of the Construction In- 
dustry Training Board went on craft 
training in 1973-74, says the Board’s 
annual report now published (avail- 
able from Radnor House, London 
Road, SWI). Grants totalling 
£3,132,000 were provided for the build- 
ing and engineering services crafts out 
of a total of £6,150,000 of grants paid 
out, and a substantial increase was 
made in grants for off-the-job training. 
A new training scheme for new en- 
trants was also approved. It provides 
six months training off-the-job. 


Among those well known in educa- 
tional and allied fields who have re- 
ceived honours in the New Year 
honours list are the following: 


Knigh:s 

PROF. ARTHUR LLEWELLYN ARMITAGE, 
Vice-Chancellor. Victoria University 
of Manchester. 

ROGER GILBERT BANNISTER, CBE, lately 
Chairman, Sports Council. 

EDWARD LOUIS BRITTON, CBE, General 
Secretary, NUT. 

ALEXANDER MAIR SMITH, 
Manchester Polytechnic. 


Director, 


CBE 

J. T. BAIN, director of education, Glas- 
gow; T. I. DAVIES, staff inspector 
(Wales), DES; MISS JESSIE E, M. 
EDWARDS, lately headmistress, Dick 
Sheppard School, Tulse Hill, London; 
W. M. T. PATTRICK, principal, Central 
School of Art and Design; J. A. C. 
PRESCOTT, headmaster, Kirkby, Cherry- 
field County junior school, Mersey- 
side; DR. MIA KELLMER PRINGLE (Mrs. 
Hooper), director, National Children’s 
Bureau; J. SCOTLAND, principal, Aber- 
deen College of Education; MISS J. E. 
SKINNER, director, Cambridge Institute 
of Education; Cllr. F. 1. WHATLEY, for 
services to local government in Gwent; 
J. S. WORDIE, chairman of Burnham, 
Pelham and Soulbury Committees. 


OBE 

L. L. ALLEN, lately principal, Willesden 
College of Technology; D. L. CORDER, 
principal, DES; D. E. J. DAVIES, chair- 
man, Boys’ Clubs of Wales; F. J. 
DRAKE, headmaster, Dave Court tech- 
nical high school, Broadstairs; Miss 
W. K. DUNNETT, headmistress, Hoy- 
land, Kirk Balk comprehensive school, 
South Yorkshire; w. M. HERBISON, 
lately rector of Larkhall Academy, 
Lanarkshire; Cllr, J, HOLLINSHEAD, 
member, Cheshire County Council; 
M. A. JERROLD, for services to the 
education of handicapped children; 
MRS, H. MAY JOYCE, headmistress, St. 
Anne’s county secondary school for 
girls, Fareham: MRS. W. KETTLE, Cllr., 
Bolton Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
cil; J. F. LEEDHAM, principal lecturer, 
educational technology, College of 
Education, Loughborough; pb. J. LISs- 
TON, for services to business educa- 
tion; MRS. F. ELSIE PARKER, director 
of education, Family Planning Asso- 
ciation; L. A. ROUSE, adviser for im- 
migrant and general education, City 
of Bradford; SURGEON-CAPTAIN PETER 
DE BEC TURTLE, for services to the 
Medical Officers of Schools Associa- 
tion; F. G. UGLOw, headmaster, Mont- 
pelier junior school, Plymouth; mrs. 


M. ANGHARAD VALK, lately social 
work educational adviser, Central 
Council for Education and Training 
in Social Work; A. WEEDALL, principal, 
Bournville College of FE, Birming- 
ham; MISS E. E. WILKIE, director, 
Council] for the Education and Train- 
ing of Health Visitors; D. WILSON, 
County organiser of PE, Fife; H. J. 
WRIGHT, senior educational psychol- 
ogist, Hampshire. 


MBE 

H. ARDEN, lately headmaster, Sedbury 
Park School, Chepstow; MISS _ D. 
BEAVAN, headteacher, Princess Road 
junior school, Moss Side, Manchester; 
A. H. BOUGHTON, principal careers 
officer, Rotherham; MRS. M. DOREEN 
BRISLAND, headmistress, Eastergate C 
of E primary school, West Sussex; 
R. B. BURGESS, director of music, Wands- 
worth School; Cc. C. CALDWELL, prin- 
cipal, Cairnsmartin secondary school, 
Belfast; Vv. CESERANI, head, School of 
Hotelkeeping and Catering, Ealing 
Technical College; Rk. CRICHTON, School 
Attendance Liaison Officer, Glasgow; 
MISS E. FOWLER (Mrs. Carson), for 
services to PE; H. M, FREEMAN, assist- 
ant youth officer, Brent; w. C. HART, 
general adviser (music), Leeds; LADY 
HAYTER, for services to the School 
Care Service, Hammersmith; B, w. 
HOUGHTON, headmaster, Little Byrham 
county primary school, Lincolnshire; 
MISS C. HOWARD (Mrs. Parke), prin- 
cipal lecturer, Fine Art Department, 
Goldsmiths College, University of 
London; J. 0. P. JONES, headmaster, 
Longlevens School, Gloucester; J. E. 
MCKENDRICK, lately principal teacher 
of music, Hillhead High School, Glas- 
gow; G. MANSELL, senior executive 
officer, DES; G. L. MERIFIELD, for ser- 
vices to the Surrey Association of 
Boys’ Clubs; MISS E. G. SANDS, head- 
mistress, Mountford Manor infants 
school, Swindon; aA. J. F. SHINER, 
headmaster, Castle Hill junior school, 
Ipswich; 0, THOMAS, headmaster, 
Builth Wells County primary school; 
MRS. IRENE WHITTAKER, headteacher, 
King’s Farm junior school, Gravesend; 
MISS D. G. WILLIAMS, headmistress, 
Ladymoor Special School, Wolver- 
hampton. 





Obituary 


We record with regret the death of 
DR. GORDON EDWARD WATTS at Hove, 
aged 72. Dr. Watts was Principal, 
Brighton College of Technology, 1962- 
67, and Brighton Technical College 
1944-62. He was a Member of the 
Council of National Academic Awards 
1964-67. 
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Teacher types 
R. T. Spooner 


School is not yet dead by Harry Judge 
(Longman) £1.25. 


The Teachers by Michael 
(Eastland Press) £2.40. 


If you prefer to open a book in the 
middle and read on to the end I can 
recommend Harry Judge’s School is 
not yet dead. For the first half is sub- 
stantially a bore. Written ix s iurgid 
style its arguments are at the saime time 
academic and incomplete; a veneer of 
erudition covers a rickety platform. 
This fault is found in the chapter 
‘Why do we examine?’. It is devoted 
to the thesis that o level and CSE 
should be swept away. One may well 
agree with this. But the system now 
has, as he admits, ‘a curious inner life 
of its own’. Powerful vested interests 
are involved. He cannot sensibly com- 
pare it with the 11 plus, which was a 
series of local examinations conducted 
for a limited purpose and no-one’s 
profit. 

Then again he is right to argue that 
the exclusion of some 40 per cent from 
CSE is ‘unlikely to be tolerated for 
long’. Enlightened schools have 
already ceased to tolerate it, It is also 
true that the system ‘is getting ridicu- 
lously expensive’ and the diversifica- 
tion of CSE syllabuses makes the certi- 
ficate a poor guide to the knowledge 
and skill required to obtain it. But 
there is a practical solution to all these 
problems. It is to help the situation 
evolve to the point where 16 plus certi- 
ficates record a school-based assess- 
ment of all work undertaken by any 
pupil; this would be capable of cheap 
and satisfactory moderation if removed 
from the control of pedants and placed 
in a realistic perspective. 

But Mr. Judge does not appear to be 
concerned with practical solutions; one 
suspects that. the problems he poses 
are not meant to be resolved but are 
to be taken as arguments in support of 
a preconceived thesis. Then at the end 
of the chapter he starts a number of 
hares about the types of examinations 
he accepts, such as for driving lessons, 
without demonstrating why any of 
them are ‘splendid’. 

In Chapter 5, “What sort of school?’, 
the whole tone of the book alters. In 
a confident section based on his ex- 
perience at Banbury he clarifies what 
he means by the flexible school. His 
earlier tortuous arguments about the 
curriculum are resolved in the state- 
ment that teaching is about method 
and not definable curriculum content. 
He allows himself some flippant com- 


Pollard 


ments about such things as heads’ 
security of tenure, which are refresh- 
ingly unsupported by scholarly quota- 
tion. No longer are tentative points 
wholly debilitated by qualification, 
and instead one finds him deserting 
the role of his model teacher who is 
‘doubtful, inquiring, conflicting, adapt- 
able’, and repaying the patient reader 
with some forceful and worthwhile 
comment. 

Curiously Michael Pollard also finds 
teachers doubtful, inquiring, conflict- 
ing, adaptable, and condemns them 
for it. In The Teachers he paints a 
‘personal’ portrait of the teaching pro- 
fession, so it is therefore seen through 
the eyes of a primary school teacher 
who ‘got out of teaching’, one suspects 
somewhat regretfully, to become a 
successful education journalist, a pro- 
fession which he tells us, pleasantly 
enough, ranks higher in the social 
scale. 

He fears that the book will be 
considered anti-teacher. Not a bit of 
it. All teachers worth their salt will 
concede that, like the de-schoolers, he 
might have a point. In fact I found 
him perceptive, at times both funny 
and sad, and all the time readable and 
worth reading. Whereas Harry Judge 
prefers ‘vertiginous’ to ‘rapidly chang- 
ing’, Pollard prefers ‘upping’ to ‘in- 
creasing’. I applaud neither style but 
am less alienated by the racy than by 
the ornate. Mr. Pollard says a lot of 
true things and if you were marking 
his work as an extended essay you 
would cover the margin in ticks, but 
in the end the significant truth evades 
him and one feels that at his best Mr. 
Judge has something more valid to 
say. 

For example Michael Pollard con- 
trasts those teachers who ‘provided 
dinners for needy children’ with 
teacher-politicians who campaign 
against dinner-duties. There is no con- 
flict here. Many teachers, who today 
rightly see themselves as_ social 
workers, would still actively resent 
their voluntary activities being regard- 
ed as part of their job and would 
correctly withdraw these services if 
provoked. Indeed Mr. Pollard fails to 
avpreciate that the strength of a teach- 
er’s position today is that he can 
withdraw perhaps the most valuable 
part of his contribution while fulfilling 
the duties for which he is naid. His 
own goodwill has fashioned for him a 
shining weapon. 

Then in successive chapters Mr. 
Pollard pillories the teachers’ unions 
and most of what he says about them 
rings true. And yet one is still sur- 
prised by what is left unsaid. The 
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striking thing about teachers’ pay is 
the development of a career structure 
which is now consolidated into the five 
scales. 

This happened when the NUT was 
avowedly interested only in the basic 
scale and the NAS was not on Burn- 
ham. 

It was the brain-child of Lord 
Alexander whose efforts were wholly 
unaffected by the machinations of the 
unions. Surely this should have been 
at least noted. 

Furthermore, Mr. Pollard makes 
the true point that teachers tolerate 
the arrogant attitudes of advisers, 
organisers, inspectors and allow edu- 
cation lecturers to denigrate their 
teaching methods without protest. So 
they do. But he fails to observe that 
teachers rarely take any notice of 
these soothsayers whom they treat 
with tolerant disdain. For most teach- 
ers are much more secure than Mr. 
Pollard supposes and for a _ reason 
that utterly eludes him. Underpaid 
certainly, at times under stress, they 
still get pleasure from their job and 
believe rightly in its validity and im- 
portance, which gives them in their 
heart of hearts some edge over advisers, 
inspectors, college lecturers and even 
education journalists. 

(R. T. Spooner is head of Foxwood 
School, Leeds) 


Informal Teaching in the Open Class- 
room by Virgil M. Howes (Collier 
Macmillan) £2.50. 

Dedicated to ‘the teacher and pupils 
who work so hard to make the open 
classroom a reality’, this book sets 
out the mechanics of running a class 
which is ‘a way of life rather than a 
series of programmes to be squeezed 
into a rigid day’. Written by a clear 
enthusiast, sceptics might be uncon- 
vinced by his treatment of discipline 
questions: “The noise problem seems 
to disappear with time. At first it is 
disturbing, but as new routines are 
established and the teacher sees learn- 
ing developing, concern diminishes.’ 
To counteract such vagueness the 
author includes a plethora of individ- 
ual observation guides and project 
plans for both pupil and_ teacher 
which suggests that the dedication 
might be accurate, 


The Child’s Right to Play by Arvid 
Bengtsson (/nternational Playground 
Association, 12 Cherry Tree Drive, 
Sheffield) £2. 

Arvid Bengtsson is director of parks 
for Gothenburg, Sweden, and the 
author of Environmental Planning 
for Children’s Play and of Adventure 
Playgrounds. He writes this instruc- 
tive paperback as President of the 
International Playground Association. 
It is lavishly illustrated. 
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WHAT’S NEW 





Laboratory washing The Newmatic 
F-570 laboratory washing machine is 
now available from Arnold Horwill 
Ltd. Washing programme control is 
by the provision of four predeter- 
mined sequences or by the use of a 
punch card system. The machine may 
be free standing, bench standing or 
built into laboratory furniture at 
choice and can be supplied with up- 
wards sliding doors or swing doors. 
The washing chamber has a _ height 
of 52cm and allows the washing of 
tall glassware, like measuring cylin- 
ders. Special baskets for all types of 
glassware are available but mixed 
loads may be washed so as to provide 
maximum usage. 

Arnold R. Horwill Ltd., 2 Grangeway, 
Kilburn High Road, London NWO. 


Slide preparation Mecanorma (UK) 
Ltd. has introduced a range of dry 
transfer products adapted to the pre- 
paration of colour slides. The Letter- 
Press projection range comprises three 
letter and number styles — Hass Hel- 
vetica Medium, Univers 65, and 
Clarendon Light — as well as a range 
of symbols. Sheets measure 32cm x 
40cm and come in four colours — blue, 
red, green and yellow, Standard black 
Letter-Press characters can also be 
used, Characters have sharp definition, 
adhere well to plastic surfaces and 
bright heat resistance, and the ad- 
hesive will not transfer around the 
letters. ; 

For drawing borders, underlining 
and preparing bar charts, the Norma- 
tape projection range of transparent 
adhesive tapes come in seven colours, 
plus black, in seven different widths. 
For producing larger areas of colour, 
Normacolor is a range of six thin, 
transparent adhesive films giving fresh 
and intense colours. In sheets measur- 


ing 35cm x 49cm, they may be cut to 
size either before application or on 
the projection slide. 
Mecanorma (UK) Ltd., 49 Central 
Street, London EC1. 


Table system Flexibility is the main 
feature of a new table base system 
manufactured by Anonima Castelli in 
Italy and available in the UK from 
Interspace. Using a series of inter- 
changeable components that are as- 
sembled without the use of tools, the 
spc Table Base system can be used 
for any shape, size or configuration of 
table. . 
The system comprises a series of 
hubs, blades, spiders, columns and 
traverse bars. Hubs provide for con- 
ventional three-, four- and five-star 
bases, with plug and connector com- 
ponents allowing for the assembly of 
other bases such as straight or angled 
two-star with or without traverse bars. 
Blades are of polished die-cast 
aluminium alloy with adjustable nylon 
terminal caps, whilst columns are 
chrome finished and traverse bars are 
finished in either chrome or black. 
Spiders are of die-cast metal enamelled 
white. 

Interspace, Rosemont Road, London, 
NW3. 


Name labels Stick-a-Names is a series 
of colourful adhesive name _ labels. 
Each packet features one of 64 popu- 
lar boys’ and girls’ christian names on 
ten different coloured backgrounds. 
Each coloured strip carries seven 
copies of the name chosen, each print- 
ing of the name being in a different 
typeface and on a different shaped 
background. They can be stuck on 
virtually any surface or object. Recom- 
mended retail price is approximately 
25p for a packet of ten strips. 

Macdermott & Chant Ltd., Welsh- 
pool Industrial Estate, Henfaes Lane, 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 


Attachable magnifier The Femo is an 
illuminated adjustable clamp magnifier 
capable of being attached to a bench, 
machine, desk or drawing board. The 
design includes an adjustable spring- 
loaded arm with screw-clamp fitting. 
The illuminant is a circular fluorescent 
tube surrounding the lens, giving a 
cold, even light free from glare. The 
lens is 44 in. in diameter and magni- 
fication is by 1.75 times. The price is 
£27 plus vaT. An accessory lens with 
a diameter of 2} in. can be supplied, 
which, fitted over the existing lens, 
results in a magnification of 3.5 times. 
Newbold and Bulford Ltd., Carlton 
Park, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 


Dimmer for drama W. J. Furse and 
Company’s theatre division has intro- 
duced the Delta 8, a compact elec- 
tronic dimmer desk, designed with the 
small-to-medium-size drama area in 
mind. Junior and secondary schools, 
small clubs and village hall, com- 
munity centres and colleges of further 
education will all find this portable 
lightweight dimmer unit ideal for 
lighting control in drama presentations. 
The Delta 8 comprises a case incor- 
porating 4-1kW electronic dimmers, 
each with suitable fuse protection. 
Each linear action dimmer controls 
two 3-pin 5 amp. shuttered socket out- 
lets. All sockets are protected by 5 
amp ceramic fuses. A neon glows 
when the mains are on and a master 
blackout switch is provided. 
W. J. Furse and Company 
Traffic Street, Nottingham. 


Ltd., 


DIY concrete mixing The Roll-a-mix 
concrete mixer can produce 100 lb of 
concrete in two minutes, and consists 
of a ridged barrel on wheels, with a 
handle. The mixing action is achieved 
by pushing the barrel along the ground 
for two minutes, during which time it 
revolves sufficiently for the concrete to 
be mixed. It is simple to use and light 
to operate, so that a child can operate 
it. 

The mixer is blow-moulded in one- 
piece from high density polyethylene. 
It is fitted with a rubber tyre, and 
rubber-tyred wheels, The chassis is 
constructed from a steel tube with 
maintenance-free nylon bearings. It 
weighs 18 1b, and will be launched in 
the UK on 1 January, retailing at 
around £23. 

Harcostar Ltd., Windover Road, Hun- 
tingdon. 
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the present state of knowledge of a 
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The statutory arrangements for school 
management and government are in- 
cluded in the 1944 Education Act, 
except for special schools for which 
arrangements were made in the Educa- 
tion (No. 2) Act 1968. The 1944 Act 
was amplified by the publication of 
Model Instruments and Articles and a 
circular on Principles of Government 
in Maintained Secondary Schools. 
These documents have not been re- 
placed or updated and, 30 years on, 
it would be surprising if local authori- 
ties were not looking closely now at 
the case for change. 


Why different names? For historical 
reasons, the 1944 Act distinguished 
between managers of primary schools 
and governors of secondary schools. 
Managers had often been created from 
the 1840s onwards to administer at 
school level the early parliamentary 
grants to voluntary school bodies, and 
their name reflected their account- 
ability for sound day-to-day administra- 
tion. Governors derive from the bodies 
appointed to carry out the wishes of 
the founders of public and endowed 
schools. In the twentieth century, 
grammar schools and later, other 
secondary schools, had governors, but 
as elementary became primary schools 
they retained their managers, often 
with smaller membership, lower status 
and fewer powers than governors. 
Now, however, in rewriting their 
Instruments and Articles some authori- 
ties have begun to wonder whether 
they should preserve this primary/ 
secondary differential. Increasingly the 
role of managers is the same as that 
of governors so it might be better to 
use the same name for both. 


Membership More important than the 
name are the questions of who should 
serve and how they should be selected. 
In 1944 it was assumed that governing 
bodies would include adequate repre- 
sentation of the LEA and other persons 
whose qualifications would enable 


them to play a useful part in the 
government of a secondary school. 
The second group might include rep- 
resentatives of a university, particu- 
larly if there was a local one, and of 
industry and commerce, as well as a 
proportion of women in the case of 
girls’ and mixed schools. The interests 
of teaching staff, parents and old 
scholars should be reflected but these 
interests it was felt could be rep- 
resented without the bodies concerned 
having any right tc nominate govern- 
ors. Indeed, the 1944 Model expressly 
banned from membership all masters 
or others employed for the purposes 
of the school, though in discussing the 
relations of governing body and head 
it was suggested that the head should 
be entitled to attend throughout all 
meetings of the governing body ‘except 
on such occasions and for such items 
as the governing body might for good 
cause decide otherwise’ and that suit- 
able arrangements should be made for 
enabling the teaching staff to submit 
their views or proposals to the govern- 
ing body through the head. Finally, 
since the practice of allowing governors 
to co-opt some additional members 
had proved of advantage, it might be 
continued ‘in appropriate cases’. 


Extending membership Given the free- 
dom authorities have to make their 
own Instruments, there is apparently 
no possibility of preventing their in- 
cluding whomever they wish. When 
Secretary of State, Mrs. Margaret 
Thatcher said, however, ‘there appear 
to be legal as well as other problems’ 
about teachers serving as governors of 
their own school, and she also thought 
the appointment of persons under the 
age of 18 might be unlawful (Hansard 
15 June 1972), Neither of these issues 
has yet been tested in the courts, and 
in the absence of any specific prohibi- 
tion, many authorities are providing 
opportunities for teachers and some 
for pupils to participate in school 
government. In some cases one or two 
pupils have been co-opted, in others 
the membership includes the head boy 
and head girl, and in others, pupil rep- 
resentatives are elected either by pupils 
over 16 or by all the pupils in the 
school. 

Some authorities have lifted the 
1944 bar against those employed at the 
school for non-teaching staff as well as 
teachers and heads, and their elec- 
torate may include all the part- as well 


as full-time non-teaching staff. Elec- 
tions contested furiously by caretaker, 
clerk and cook are not unknown. 


Parents as governors Even more 
authorities have come to the con- 
clusion that the interests of parents can 
be adequately represented only if 
parents have the right to nominate rep- 
resentative parents to be governors. 
The decision to involve parents in this 
way implies some recognition that 
parents have a distinctive contribution 
to make to governors’ proceedings, 
and may imply also a desire to 
strengthen home and school links. The 
arrangements for choosing parent rep- 
resentatives, and the arrangements for 
communicating with parents generally, 
reflect different views about whether all 
parents should have a chance to vote 
and be selected (nomination by PTA or 
at a special meeting may exclude some 
parents who do not wish to join a PTA 
or cannot easily attend a meeting) and 
whether the parent representatives 
should express only their own views or 
seek to gather the views of parents 
generally and perhaps find some way 
to inform parents about governors’ 
proceedings. 


Other governors The inclusion of rep- 
resentatives of the groups mentioned 
has both enlarged and changed the 
balance of membership of governing 
bodies. Authorities have sometimes 
changed the balance still further by 
building on the 1944 suggestion that 
governing bodies could usefully include 
a representative of local commerce 
and industry, and one of a university. 
Industry and commerce are now some- 
times more heavily represented, per- 
haps with an added commitment to in- 
clude trade union representatives if 
possible. Particularly in areas now well 
endowed with institutions of higher or 
further education each board may in- 
clude a representative of the post- 
school stages of education. In some 
cases governing bodies also include 
representatives of the managing bodies 
of contributory primary schools. 


Cross representation Some of the 
benefits of cross representation 
between primary and secondary schools 
are achieved elsewhere by grouping 
schools under a single governing body. 
This has also the advantage of giving 
governors a wider perspective than 
they would have as governors of a 
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single school, but is liable to leave 
schools with the feeling that their 
affairs are discussed somewhat per- 
functorily. Nor is a grouping system 
readily compatible with direct rep- 
resentation of staff, parents and pupils 
whose overwhelming concern is with 
the affairs of a single school. 


Majority of councillors The number 
of groups which authorities now wish 
to see formally represented, combined 
with this year’s reduction in the num- 
ber of councillors, means that it is now 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to appoint 
a majority of local authority represen- 
tatives without having an unreasonably 
large governing body. The problem is 
aggravated where there are parish 
councils who are entitled to nominate 
a third of the managers of each pri- 
mary school. 


Chairmanship There are now authori- 
ties where governing bodies with 20 
members or more have only two or 
three obvious representatives of the 
local education authority. In these 


cases the question of who should be 
eligible for the chairmanship may be- 
come a significant issue. Even authori- 
ties with no wish to control governors’ 
proceedings, as many used to do, may 
feel a need to ensure that chairmen are 
experienced and able by virtue of their 


other contacts to maintain close and 
strong informal links between school 
and authority. Such authorities may 
decide to appoint the chairmen or 
limit a board’s choice to a limited 
number of their members whose ex- 
perience and savoir-faire is known to 
the authority. 


Relationships The debate about 
whether governors should be entirely 
free to elect their own chairman illus- 
trates the perennial difficulty of defin- 
ing the relative roles of local authority, 
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governing body and headteacher. The 
Model Articles of 1944 give responsi- 
bility to the authority for determining 
‘the general educational character of 
the school and its place in the local 
educational system’, to the governors 
for ‘the general direction of the con- 
duct and curriculum of the school’, 
and to the head for controlling ‘the 
internal organisation, management and 
discipline of the school’ and exercising 
‘supervision over the teaching and non- 
teaching staff’. 

These phrases distinguish generally 
between the different roles but leave 
room for debate about the role of 
governors, sandwiched as they seem to 
be between authority and head. This 
attempt to define the three distinct 
roles stems from a different tradition 
from that described by J. R. Blakiston, 
a nineteenth-century HMI, who referred 
to the tasks of school managers as 
the daily inspection, inquiries into 
absenteeism, the inspection of regis- 
ters, and the enforcement of cleanli- 
ness and tidiness. ‘Such managers 
would no more leave everything to 
teachers than would the colonel of the 
regiment leave all to its adjutants and 
subalterns.’ In a similar tradition was 
the Liverpool School Board’s publica- 
tion of a handbook for managers with 
practical tips on such topics as ‘what 
to notice when classes are at work’. 

In rewriting their Articles, some 
authorities have tried to define the 
relationships of authority, governors 
and head more precisely. One set of 
articles says, for example, ‘the Auth- 
ority shall determine from time to time 
the general educational character of 
the school and its place in the edu- 
cational system, and the governors 
shall, through the agency of the head- 
teacher, have the general direction of 
the conduct and curriculum of the 
school’. 


Functions Outside the fields of organ- 
isation and curriculum, where pro- 
fessional expertise and judgment are 
of particular significance, and which 
are traditionally left to the head and 
teachers, governors normally have 
several specific functions. They are 
usually expected to make or contribute 
to the appointment of head, teachers, 
ancillaries and other non-teaching 
staff, to consider questions of staff and 
pupil discipline, particularly cases 
where dismissal of staff or suspension 
of pupils is a possibility, and to sub- 
mit estimates or recommendations for 
expenditure. Many authorities allocate 
resources of staff, buildings and money 
for equipment and materials, leaving 
little discretion at school level, but a 
few give governors some discretion to 
choose between teachers, non-teaching 
staff and equipment or materials. 
Others try to give governors a positive 
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role by requiring headteachers to 
report on such matters as the expendi- 
ture and activities of the school, and 
the teaching and non-teaching estab- 
lishment. 


Role excludes management There is, 
however, a real difficulty in allocating 
specific tasks to governors. The day-to- 
day administration which nineteenth- 
century managers were created to deal 
with can now be undertaken by the 
numerous expert staff of various local 
authority departments and by the 
school’s own hierarchy. There is little 
need now for governors or managers 
to perform managerial functions or 
administrative tasks like those listed 
by Blakiston. This has two disadvan- 
tages: first, many governors would find 
their role easier to understand and 
easier to perform if it were essentially 
practical, and second, it may be easier 
for the writer and readers of this 
article to agree that there is little need 
for governors to fill a managerial or 
administrative role than to agree what 
role they should assume. 

To some extent the collective role 
of a governing body depends on the 
background, contacts and skills of the 
individual members. Typically, a 
governing body may now contain per- 
haps four main groups: 

1 Those active in the authority’s local 
council and its committees, or in 
county or district political life. 

2 Members of the school, whether staff 
or pupils. 

3 Those active in 
served by the school. 
4 Representatives of other ages and 
stages of education. 

Whatever groups are present, the 
governing body’s most important role 
may be to provide a forum where 
several different views of the school 
can be expressed, debated and poss- 
ibly reconciled with each other. The 
local authority can use this forum to 
give educational issues an airing before 
making its own decisions. 

The more this happens, and the 
more the local authority’s decisions are 
seen to take account of the views ex- 
pressed by governors, the more mem- 
bers of the school, and members of 
the local community, are likely to feel 
committed to the authority’s policies. 
At least, that is the rationale for parti- 
cipation by workers and public in 
other fields. In this case the commit- 
ment to education of a large number 
of well-informed governors might 
have a significant political influence 
when it comes to setting an authority’s 
rate. Other advantages may stem from 
bringing teachers and parents and 
other local and lay people into direct 
relationships with each other. These 
relationships could help to ensure that 
the school has its feet on the ground 


the community 
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and is felt to be relevant to local 
needs. They could be a way of enlist- 
ing parental and other local moral and 
material support for the school. 


Derek Birley, the former deputy 
director of education for Liverpool, 
argued in The Education Officer and 
his world that it was not enough for 
governing bodies merely to exist as a 
means of linking various groups. They 
must engage in some form of cor- 
porate activity. ‘Bridge building is 
more likely to be achieved by activity 
than mere membership of Committees. 
More emphasis might be placed on the 
organising potential of governors, 
thereby demonstrating a way in which 
professionals and interested amateurs 
can co-operate to make the education 
service really sensitive to the needs of 
the community. This could be the first 
stage in reinterpreting the notion of 
voluntary service for the present 
aN. s ais. 

Governing bodies are, too, a poten- 
tial source of feedback on the effec- 
tiveness of both school and authority 
policies. With their lay and local 
members, governing bodies can give a 
voice, as the Prime Minister Mr. 
Harold Wilson said of neighbourhood 
councils, speaking at Newcastle in 
February 1973, to ‘individuals and 
families who feel themselves deprived 
of any say in the decisions of, to so 
many of them, large and remote 
organisations who, week in week out, 
take the decisions which dominate so 
much of their world. They would be 
a vital step in making democracy 
articulate.’ 

In governing bodies the voice of 
democracy may be somewhat uncriti- 
cal in commenting on ‘their’ school, a 
little strident in reminding the auth- 
ority of its inability to meet the 
school’s desires. But some tension is 
likely in any large organisation be- 
tween its numerous outposts and its 
central bureaucracy, and governors are 
valuable in formalising this tension and 
relieving the head of some of the strain 
of tension. Local authorities can only 
profit from having reminders of what 
their service looks like at the sharp 
end. 


Grass roots democracy ‘To represent 
the needs or wishes of the local com- 
munity to the operational organisa- 
tions’ is one of the tasks envisaged in 
the Department of the Environment’s 
recent consultative paper on neigh- 
bourhood councils. In other ways the 
new style governing bodies are remind- 
ers of Skeffington (public participation 
in planning), of Plowden’s emphasis 
on home-school links and of moves to 
workers participation. Their place in a 
developing system of consultation 
seems assured. 


Support needed Whatever their hopes 
in establishing governing bodies, few 
authorities have considered what help 
governors may need in order to be 
effective. 

The Instruments & Articles of 
Government provide basic informa- 
tion about the constitution and func- 
tions of the governing body, but do 
not usually say much about how the 
authority sees their role, or how they 
can best set about their work. A few 
authorities give handbooks of guid- 
ance to new governors, and a few 
arrange area meetings at which 
governors can share their problems 
and pool experience. A Saturday after- 
noon meeting in one medium-sized 
authority drew 350 governors, evi- 
dence surely, of their felt need for 
help. The same authority has enlisted 
the help of a university extra mural 
department with whom it shares the 
provision of regulai 10-session courses 
which touch on the national system of 
education, relations of central and 
local government, the local council 
and its committees, current educational 
issues, local policies, education finance, 
the role of governors and related 
topics. Others may help such bodies 
as the National Association of 
Governors and Managers by providing 
speakers, and the NAGM itself holds 
meetings and courses, as well as pub- 
lishing a newsletter and pamphlets. 

Some headteachers also see it as 
part of their job to help in their 
governors’ in-service training, by add- 
ing to their normal reports succinct 
reviews of current educational issues 
such as counselling, streaming, the 
teaching of reading, and similar topics. 
Others raise fundamental issues by 
encouraging their governors to discuss 
the school’s aims and objectives. 

In spite of this, governors may find 
it hard to keep in touch with local 
developments, even those affecting 
their own school and the community it 
serves. Local authorities might do a 
good deal more to help them by send- 
ing chairmen and _ possibly other 
governors some of their committee 
papers or some of the memoranda and 
letters they send to schools. They 
might advise representatives of staff, 
and parents, and pupils how best to 
ascertain the views of the group they 
represent, and how best to keep the 
group informed. 

For these governors particularly, 
some secretarial help and a little 
money for stationery and postage 
might be useful. Money for modest 
refreshments would relieve the school 
fund or sometimes the head’s own 
pocket, and a contribution towards 
incidental expenses such as travelling 
would open the possibility of service 
to some who may be deterred by the 
risk of even a small outlay, and com- 
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pensate those who serve in spite of 
what it costs. 

Authorities ought also to review the 
arrangements for governors’ meetings. 
Daytime meetings may be impossible 
for some potentially valuable gover- 
nors but do allow some opportunity of 
seeing and hearing what the school in 
action is like. Few schools have rooms 
that are suitably furnished either for 
formal board meetings or for warm 
relaxed discussions. In any case the 
kind of wide-ranging discussion in 
which participants explore assump- 
tions, clarify objectives and weigh 
issues is largely precluded by a formal 
agenda. The kind of agenda and pro- 
cedures which are appropriate for a 
council and its committees may not 
be appropriate either for the people 
who are now becoming governors, or 
for this sort of discussion. 


Voluntary schools The governors and 
managers of voluntary schools might 
benefit from the same support services. 
But in membership, relationships with 
local authority and head, functions 
and role, voluntary school governors 
look very different from their county 
school colleagues. Local authorities ap- 
point only one third of an aided 
school’s governors, two thirds of a 
controlled school’s. 

As the Secretary of State has not 
been prepared to allow staff member- 
ship or specific parental representation, 
the balance is markedly different from 
that of the bodies described above. In 
appointing staff, maintaining the fabric, 
and letting the premises the governors, 
particularly of aided schools, enjoy 
great autonomy. Their functions and 
role are still essentially managerial, not 
widely consultative like the new look 
governors. Where isolated voluntary 
schools serve neighbourhoods in 
authorities committed to wide mem- 
bership and a consultative role, there 
is some evidence of pressure to admit 
parents and staff to the government of 
voluntary schools. But as long as the 
voluntary bodies accept some financial 
responsibility for their school it is 
appropriate for the head to be ap- 
pointed by and accountable to gover- 
nors who represent the providing 
bodies. 


Conclusion The governors of county 
schools are in one sense the agents of 
society, the providing body. In this 
capacity they have a duty and a right 
to hold the headteacher to account. 
If he satisfies them they should sup- 
port and defend the school in dialogue 


with the 
authority. 

At a time when the education ser- 
vice is under pressure to justify its 
activities and achievements, governors 
will need great help in learning how 


public and the local 
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to fill their place in a line of public 
accountability. 


Further Reading 


The Government and Management of 
Schools, The Athlone Press of the 
University of London 1974. George 
Baron and D. A. Howell. 


The Victorian School Manager, Wo- 
burn Press 1974. Peter Gordon. 


The New Law of Education, 7th Edi- 
tion, Butterworth 1971. G. Taylor and 
J. B. Saunders. 


County and _ Voluntary Schools, 
Councils and Education Press, 10 
Queen Anne Street, London W1. Lord 
Alexander and F. Barraclough. Fourth 
edition, entirely revised. Price £1.50. 


The Education Officer and His World. 
1970. Derek Birley. 


Principals of Government in Main- 
tained Secondary Schools. May 1944. 
Command 6523. 


Model Instrument & Articles of 
Government. 1944. 


An Education Digest — by the Legal 
Correspondent. Education Digest 15 
October 1971: Managers and Gover- 
nors. 


The case for equality in school man- 
agement: ILEA Branch of NAGM. Edu- 
cation 17 May 1974. 


The Government of Schools. October 
1972. HMA (Head Masters Association). 


The right of teachers to consultation. 
NUT. 


The Management of County Primary 
Schools. 1971. LEA. 


Instrument & Articles of Government 
of a Sheffield County Secondary 
School. 1970. Sheffield LEA. 


The parents and schools guide book 
(obtainable from Mrs. B. Buchanan, 
81 Rutslings Road, Sheffield). CASE. 


Voluntary Helpers in Schools. The 
New Governor’s Guide. 1974. Barbara 
Bullivant. Home & Schools Council. 


NAGM 


National Association of Governors 
and Managers founded 1971. Secre- 
tary: Miss Anne Soper, 46 Regents 
Park Road NWI. 
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PARLIAMENT 





Expenditure MR. CANAVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, on 6 
December, what are the most recent 
available figures for the total annual 
expenditure on education in Scotland, 
and in England and Wales, respec- 
tively. 

MR. WILLIAM ROSS: The total net 
expenditure met from revenue, includ- 
ing loan charges, in 1973-74 was 
£455.8 million in Scotland and £3,632.8 
million in England and Wales. 


School books MR. MARKS asked the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, on 5 December, what was the 
per capita expenditure on textbooks 
and library books in primary and 
secondary schools in the years from 
1969 to 1974. 

MR. ARMSTRONG: The 
is as follows: 


information 


(£ outturn prices) 

Primary Secondary 
Financial year schools schools 
1969-70... ee as | Hes, 
1970-71... hg PN 2.9 
1971-72 2. oe ae: 35 
1972-73" V2 ete 3.9 
1973-74 (estimate) R: 4.1 


Local authorities’ borrowings MR. ROST 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Environment, on 13 November, what 
is the current level of total net bor- 
rowings of local authorities; by how 
much it is expected to increase during 
the current financial year; what pro- 
portion has been borrowed in foreign 
currency since March 1973; and what 
is the estimated interest during the 
current year payable on total net bor- 
rowings. 

MR. OAKES: Exact figures are not 
available but the outstanding debt of 
local authorities in England and Wales 
at 31 March 1974 is about £18,000 
million and it is estimated that it will 
have increased to £19,500 million by 
31 March 1975. Of this sum £500 
million has been raised in foreign 
currency since March 1973. The in- 
terest payable during the current year 
is estimated to be £1,880 million. 


Children and Young Persons Act 1969 
MR. JOHN EVANS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, on 
4 December, (1) if he will list the 
names of the organisations and bodies 
which have made representations to 
him requesting changes in the working 
of the Children and Young Persons 
Act 1969, and opposing any changes, 
respectively; 

(2) if he will set up an official in- 
quiry both into the working of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1969 
and into possible desirable changes. 


(3) if he will list the names of the 

magistrates’ panel who have made 
representations to him commending 
the working of the Children and 
Young Persons Act 1969, and criticis- 
ing it, respectively. 
MR. ALEXANDER W. LYON: Since | Janu- 
ary we have received representations 
expressing general concern about the 
Act from, among others, the Magis- 
trates’ Association, the Justices’ Clerks’ 
Society, the National Association of 
Head Teachers, the National Associa- 
tion of Probation Officers, the Pro- 
fessional Association of Head 
Teachers, the National Council of 
Women, the Welsh Secondary Schools’ 
Association, the NSpcc, and the chair- 
man or clerk of juvenile court magis- 
trates’ panels in Bradford, Liverpool, 
Halifax, Reading, Trafford, Huyton, 
Bolton and Colchester. 


Colleges of education (closure) MR. 
EDGE asked the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science how many 
colleges of education closed down in 
the United Kingdom in the academic 
year 1973-74; and how many he ex- 
pects to close in 1974-75, and 1975-76, 
respectively. 
MR. PRENTICE: 
closure for initial teacher training in 
six colleges were made in 1973-74 and 
four have been confirmed. The future 
of the remaining two is still under 
consideration. No college will actually 
close until its commitments to existing 
or prospective students have been dis- 
charged, and it is not yet possible to 
say when this will be. 


Education Boards (Northern Ireland) 
MR. MCCUSKER aSked the Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, on 13 
November, what proportion of elected 
local government representatives there 
is on the area education boards. 

MR. ORME: The total number of 
elected local government representa- 
tives on an area education and library 
board is as nearly as possible equal to 
two-fifths of the maximum number of 
members of the board. 


Scottish universities MRS. BAIN asked 
the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, on 11 December, how 
many places are provided by halls of 
residence at each of the Scottish 





Total 
number of Minimum 
grants grants 
(7) (2) 
22,912 1,620 
24,066 1,715 
24,987 1,852 
25,665 2,066 


Year 


1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 


Proposals for the ' 
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universities; and how this compares 
with ten years ago. 
MR. PRENTICE: The latest figures and 
those for ten years previously are as 
follows: 
Students Resident in Colleges or Halls 
of Residence of Scottish Universities 
Academic Year 
1962-63 1972-73 
Aberdeen 138 1,374 
Dundee 1,184 
Edinburgh 2,177 
Glasgow .000 
Heriot-Watt - 125 
St. Andrews 1,180 854 
Stirling - ,794 
Strathclyde 50* 617 


2,477 


otal 10,125 


Royal College of Science and 


Technology Glasgow. 


Teachers (Scotland) MRS. WINIFRED 
EWING asked the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, on 4 December, how many 
graduates of teacher training colleges 
there were in the past five years; and 
how many entered the teaching pro- 
fession. 
MR. WILLIAM ROSS: Numbers of 
students qualifying as teachers from 
the colleges of education were as 
follows: 
1970 
1971 
1972 


4,902 
3,137 
5,911 
1973 4 ea 5,944 
1974 (provisional) ; 5,676 
The growth in the teaching force 
suggests that most of those who quali- 
fied entered teaching. 


Student grants MRS. BAIN asked the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, on 6 
December (1) how many students at 
Scottish universities in each of the past 
four years qualified for the minimum 
grant; and if he will express this as a 
percentage of the total number of uni- 
versity students in each of these years; 

(2) how many students at Scottish 
universities in each of the past four 
years qualified for the maximum grant; 
and if he will express this as a per- 
centage of the total number of univer- 
sity students in each of these years. 
MR. WILLIAM ROSS: The latest avail- 
able figures for allowances for students 
ordinarily resident in Scotland attend- 
ing Scottish universities are given 
below. I do not have corresponding 
information about other students at- 
tending Scottish universities. 


Column (2) Column (4) 
as percentage Maximum as percentage 
of column (1) grants of column (1) 

(3) (4) (5) 
7.07 5,426 23.68 
153 5,239 fa Ro | 
7.41 6,032 24.14 
8.05 5,257 19.70 
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Rate Support Grant MR. NORMAN 
LAMONT asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on 2 December, whether 
the additions to the rate support grant 
for the year ending March 1975 were 
taken into account in the calculations 
both in the Budget Statement and the 
Red Book; and what effect this will 
have on the borrowing requirement. 
MR. JOEL BARNETT: Provision was 
made in the Budget Statement and the 
supplementary Financial Statement 
and Budget Report for these additions 
to the rate support grant. The borrow- 
ing requirement of the public sector 
as a whole is not affected; any increase 
in the cent:al Government borrowing 
requirement is offset by a correspond- 
ing reduction in local borrowing. 


RSG needs element mR. OAKES, for the 
Secretary of State for the Environ- 
ment in a written answer on 5 Decem- 
ber, gave details of needs element 
entitlements for 1974-75 resulting from 
the Rate Support Grant Order 1974. 
as follows: 


Personal 
Social 
Service 

Units 


County 


Avon =? 
Bedfordshire 
Berkshire an 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire 
Cheshire 

Cleveland 

Cornwall 

Cumbria 

Derbyshire ... 
Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

East Sussex ... 

Essex sie 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire ... ae Ae ee 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire 
Hertfordshire anh 
Humberside 

Isle of Wight 

Kent We 
Lancashire ... 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
Norfolk nae 
Northamptonshire ... 
Northumberland 
North Yorkshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 

Salop 

Somerset. 
Staffordshire 

Suffolk 

Surrey ed 
Warwickshire 

West Sussex 
Wiltshire 
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Fires in schools MR. W. E. GARRETT 
asked the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science whether he is 
aware of the series of fires which have 
occurred recently in the North-east 
involving damage or destruction to 
CLASP-built structures; and if he will 
take steps to ensure the safety of 
CLASP-built schools. 
MR. ARMSTRONG: I have been very 
concerned about the 20 serious fires in 
schools in the North-east this year up 
to 21 November, which have caused 
considerable damage and disruption 
in the 17 schools affected. Of these 
schools, four were CLASP structures. At 
least 15 of these fires — including all 
those at the CLASP-built schools — were 
probable cases of arson. Fires started 
deliberately in unoccupied buildings 
generally cause much greater damage 
than any other fires, though offer less 
risk to life. 

Building Bulletin 7, ‘Fire and the 
Design of Schools’, sets out my 





Part of needs element entitlement 
in respect of 
Acreage 
(if in excess of 
1.5 or 3.0 
per head) 


Education 
Units Total 
entitlement 
fm. 
32.8 
17.4 
0.8 
18.7 
18.8 
31.7 
25.4 
12.8 
22.4 
30.6 
30.0 
72 
21.8 
20.2 
53.4 
16.6 
50.2 
20.7 
40.9 
31.6 
3.2 
53.8 
49.1 
29.7 
19.4 
21.4 
16.6 
13.3 
26.9 
35.7 
18.6 
13.0 
13.2 
34.9 
17.8 
34.6 
16.3 
19.8 
19.2 


£m. 


£m. 
7.6 
5.0 
7.4 
4.8 
4.5 
9.3 
8.9 
2.6 


L 
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ek bs 
Ne co) 


in 
PIR] 


ESee Vouk ae 


SEI ISS aR 
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WAUAW ONY RORNAR ADH H-OONANASHANEN, 


5.2 1.0 


Only the needs element of the rate support grant is payable to County 
Councils. Details, for individual authorities, of increased grants for 1974-75 and 
grants for 1975-76 have not yet*beer calculated. 


Department’s requirements for pre- 
cautions to secure a high standard of 
safety for occupants and restrict dam- 
age to the fabric. All CLAsp-built 
schools, like any other, must meet 
these requirements before any Depart- 
ment will approve the plans; and local 
education authorities must certify they 
will build the schools in accordance 
with those requirements. The bulletin, 
which was first published in 1951, is 
kept continually umder review. As 
announced in Administrative Memo- 
randa 11/73 and 4/74, my Depart- 
ment will, from July 1975, bring in 
new and more stringent requirements 
for fire stopping. 


Overseas students’ fees MR. EDGE asked 
the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, on 26 November, (1) if, 
in his examination of fees in further 
education, he will consider reducing 
the tuition fees payable by overseas 
students to universities and other in- 
stitutions of higher education to the 
same level as that chargeable to British 
students; 

(2) if, in his examination of fees in 

further education, he will consider 
reducing the fees charged to overseas 
students in university hostels and halls 
of residence to the same level as those 
charged to British students. 
MR. PRENTICE: All aspects of fees in 
higher and further education are being 
reviewed. I am not aware, however, of 
any differences between home and 
overseas students in charges for univer- 
sity hostels and halls of residence. 


Welsh language MR. D. E. THOMAS 
asked the Secretary of State for Wales, 
on 4 December, what is the number 
of Welsh speakers in each county in 
Wales; and if he will express these 
numbers as a percentage of the total 
population for each county. 
MR. JOHN MORRIS: According to the 
1971 census the number of Welsh 
speakers aged three and over in each 
of the then counties of Wales, and the 
percentage of Welsh speakers in the 
population aged three and over, is: 
Population Number Welsh per 
3 yrs. old and over speaking cent 
56,450 37,090 
51,185 11,705 
117,960 73,105 
52,900 35,780 
156,075 103,825 
176,475 49,555 
166,645 24,425 
1,199,205 141,045 
33,865 24,895 
439,160 9,260 
41,230 11,590 
94,300 19,490 
17,510 655 


542,425 


2,602,955 











Remember incentives 
and make sure 
virtue is rewarded | 


In the fourth article in our series on RSLA, Laurie Green, 
headmaster of Northfield Comprehensive School, 
Birmingham, looks back to Samuel Smiles and finds a 
message for teachers of 15-plus pupils: see through their 
eyes and make it worthwhile for them to work hard at school 
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I am sure that it is too soon to evalu- 
ate the benefits of retaining all 
at school until 16 plus but it is clear 
that a number of educational pundits 
as well as the usual prophets of doom 
are already at work eroding the con- 
fidence of the teachers who are actu- 
ally dealing with the problems. A 
recent article by John Hipkin in 
Where suggested that ‘children’ were 
being cheated by the promise of an 
extra year of worth-while education 
because their courses do not provide 
an escape from blind alley jobs. 
Schools cannot abolish blind alley 
jobs. He sees a solution that o level 
and csE should be abolished and a 
new system of universal assessment 
substituted. Harry Judge in his new 
book School is not yet dead also sees 
examinations at 16 plus as harmful 
and unnecessary but wishes to replace 
them by reports based on_ school 
records. Will this provide greater in- 
centives? 

As for those who, after one year 
only, have decided that the problems 
posed by unmotivated and disruptive 
16 year olds are insoluble, I can only 
assume that they are either very infirm 
of purpose or reviving their original 
prejudices. Clearly those schools which 
were already retaining most of their 
pupils for a fifth year on a voluntary 
basis may be tempted to believe that 
the additional 15 to 20 per cent now 
compelled to stay are more trouble 
than they are worth, but in areas 
where less than 50 per cent of pupils 
chose, or were allowed to stay on, the 
potential gain and the difficulties are 
much more clearly indentifiable. It is 
in these areas that the greatest 


parental opposition could be antici- 
pated since it should be remembered 
that it is parents who have had to foot 
most of the bill for an extra year of 
maintenance. 

So far as my own school was con- 
cerned I had a low rate of pupils 
remaining, 30 to 40 per cent in 1972 
and 1973 and many families where 
there was no tradition and little enthu- 
siasm for remaining at school. The 
courses which the staff felt appropriate 
to our intake had been planned in 
1972 and pupils inducted into them in 
September 1973. The division was into 
a group of 140 following mainly exam- 
ination courses and including compul- 
sory English and maths with the re- 
maining 40 in a more integrated course 
largely, though not exclusively, non- 
examination and aiming at a certificate 
given by the school and based on con- 
tinuous assessment. 

Twenty-eight pupils left at Easter 
1974 divided fairly evenly between the 
two courses, This was rather disap- 
pointing since in February the number 
was estimated to be 15 but there was 
an unusually large number of attrac- 
tive jobs available which tempted away 
pupils who would have obtained 
worth-while examination results. From 
the survivors, 109 were entered for 
either CSE or GCE O level English. 
There is no double entry since both 
examinations are deliberately arranged 
to take place on the same day. Twenty- 
three obtained 0 level passes and the 
great majority of the 73 who came 
under starter’s orders for the CSE ob- 
tained passes in the range of Grade 3 
to 5. Seven pupils were entered but 
did not sit either examination. Of the 
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40 pupils in the non-examination course 
some 60 per cent completed it. | 
cuestioned most of them informally 
and only one subscribed to the view 
that it had not been worth while. 

My own opinion and that of a 
number of very experienced teachers 
is that though we had trials and tribu- 
lations the gain by these pupils was 
very evident, particularly so for many 
of the least able. They were more con- 
fident, more responsible and much 
better equipped either to ask or argue 
with the adults they were to join as 
fellow employees. I can, therefore, say 
that over and above the pupils who 
would have stayed anyway there was a 
clear gain by at least another third of 
the year group. Incidentally, 36 pupils 
have stayed on into the sixth form. 

There were some who did not 
profit. Half of those who left at Easter 
had opted out before Christmas. Some 
who were legally bound to remain 
until July managed to be away from 
school for a significant proportion of 
the summer term. When they were in 
school they worked quite well at the 
subjects they enjoyed but demon- 
strated boredom and an_ increasing 
reluctance to jump through our hoops 
in a number of academic subjects. 
There was an increased strain on the 
staff concerned and some felt that 
other more conformist pupils had suf- 
fered because of the disproportionate 
amount of time spent on chasing the 
reluctant and the recalcitrant. 

When I think back to the fourth 
year leavers of yesteryear I am not 
sure that the position was so very 
different except that they were segre- 
gated at an earlier stage from their 
more aspiring brethren. It was also 
simpler to eject other pupils over 
statutory age who did not stay the 
course but most teachers did not feel 
satisfied by that solution. 

The staff at Northfield have spent 
a good deal of time this term discus- 
sing the problems posed by this group 
of 10 to 20 per cent of the age group. 
A number of possible solutions have 
been proposed and are being tried out 
at present. We have provided more 
practical options since clearly some of 
these — notably auto-engineering and 
child care — held the interest of all 
pupils. We are devising two Mode 3 
examinations; one covering a wide 
range of commercial skills within a 
single subject and another to supple- 
ment the straight CSE history course 
with one based on local studies. The 
child care certificate course has been 
converted into a full Mode 3 CSE 
course open to pupils of all abilities. 

We have accepted that there will be 
a non-examination group in some 
academic subjects, in addition to the 
40 pupils in our special course. Freed 
from the shackles of an examination 
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syllabus, some of the most experienced 
and able teachers will try to keep the 
group interested and learning. We may 
succeed, and by this I mean we may 
not have to settle for containment and 
custodial education, but I believe that 
to be sure of succeeding in those 
schools which have a large percentage 
of the uncommitted and unmotivated, 
certain external factors need attention. 

First there is the matter of incen- 
tives. We know that, whatever teachers 
may say, young people of 16 do not 
work at academic subjects for the pure 
delight of so doing. They work with a 
sharp eye on the main chance — the 
job, the piece of paper which helps get 
the job or secures entry to further 
education and training. 

Many of the difficult group I have 
tried to identify are quite reasonable 
in refusing this gambit. They believe 
that a dead-end though possibly well- 
paid job awaits them whether they 
work at school or not. They are often 
right, and until industry either rein- 
forces differentials for longer training 
and greater skills it will seem very 
marginal whether a boy should aim at 
a five-year apprenticeship to become a 
toolmaker or obtain work as an opera- 
tive at British Leyland. Similarly with 
many girls, why sweat to get five or 
six O levels and then two A levels in 
order to go to college or university 


when at the age of 18 they can earn 
£30 to £40 per week as a temporary 
typist? 

If, as I hope, there is to be a con- 
siderable expansion of day release 
there should be a very positive link 
between fourth and fifth year school 
courses and the day release non- 
vocational studies. We must build in 
some overt incentives to work hard at 
school. We may not like Samuel 
Smiles’ way of moralising but we had 
better continue to believe that virtue 
is rewarded and seen to be rewarded. 
I think linked courses are not just a 
means of using expensive facilities at 
the local college: they are a vital part 
of introducing the idea of continuing 
education to pupils still at school. 

In the same way work experience 
schemes could be of great value if 
pupils report back accurately to their 
fellows on the part work in school 
plays in fitting them into the work 
situation at various levels. A consider- 
able expansion of school-based careers 
work is a prerequisite for success. 

Lastly the examination system, par- 
ticularly the development of CSE, has 
been, and is, an important incentive 
for many pupils. But with two exam- 
inations at 16 plus, a good spread of 
options is costly to staff. We need a 
common examination quickly so that 
some of the staff time used in teach- 


ing examination work at differing 
levels can be saved and used to devise 
and teach courses which are accept- 
able, not because they are diverting or 
soft options but because they are seen 
to have tangible value immediately 
following school. 

I can remember clearly the impact 
of RSLA in 1947. It was disastrous for 
two or more years since there had 
been virtually no preparation. Nor at 
that time did teachers in non-selective 
schools receive help, financial or other- 
wise, to cope with the additional bur- 
dens. There was widespread opposi- 
tion in working-class areas from 
parents and pupils. Teachers have had 
some help, there have been additional 
promoted posts in schools and I do 
not detect the same kind of opposition 
to RSLA except in some sections of 
the educational Press. 

Can I point out that from the un- 
propitious start of 1947 has resulted 
great advance in secondary education 
including the removal of a class- 
biased money saving, two-tier system. 
I say be patient and see what de- 
voted though often frustrated teachers 
will achieve with this opportunity. 
Read the recent NUT _ publication 
Teachers Talking and reflect that this 
does not mean teachers grumbling. It 
means teachers facing up to consider- 
able educational and social problems. 











HOLME 
POOLS 


What 
in earth 


is this?’ 


LOW COST QUALITY UNITS . FULL RANGE AVAILABLE 


BERMUDA ‘LEARNER’ -—- BAHAMAS ‘INTER- 
MEDIATE’ -, BAHAMAS Mk Ii ‘JOINT USER’ 
HYDROTHERAPHY POOLS - IBIZA ‘PUBLIC’ 
SPORTS COMPLEX COMPLETE 

Including Swimming pool, sports hall of required 
size complete with cafe, spectator accommodation 
and changing, etc. 
The negotiated contract includes covered-in pool com- 
plete for use, with Male and Female dressing rooms, 
staff rooms, toilets, showers and plant inclusive of poo! 
heating. Spectator accommodation, cafe, etc. provided 
where required. Complete specification and costs 
supplied on request. 

Designed, manufactured, erected to suit 

client's requirements, by 

WALTER HOLME & SONS LTD., 

RUTHVEN ROAD, LITHERLAND, 

LIVERPOOL L21 2PE 

Telephone: 051-928 5252/8 

A Member of the Norwest Holst Group 


This and many other fascinating exhibits — life size replicas of Paleolithic 
man and woman complete in their ‘‘domestic’’ cave setting, colourful 
dioramas depicting scenes of long ago, a model of the first steam 
locomotive — which trace the process of civilisation from as far back as 
10,000 B.C. can be seen in the newly extended Museum at Cheddar Caves, 
Somerset. 


Children will love their day at Cheddar Caves — they will learn from it too! 


For full details of party booking rates (reduced for the months of April, 
May and October), catering facilities or any. other information please 
write to:— 


The Manager, Cheddar Caves, Cheddar, Somerset. 
Telephone: Cheddar (0934) 742343 


A 16 mm. educational colour film of Cheddar Caves, 
approximately 20 minutes running time, is available 
to schools upon application to Dr. J. A. Harrison, 
O.B.E., Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 
33 Queen Anne Street, London, W1M OA6 


% Baton de Commandement 
Early form (11,000 B.C.) of arrow straightener made 
from antler 
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Looking out and in to Europe 
with a new eye 





Learning about Europe has become one of the most up-to-date studies in the 
classroom, with travel forming a strengthening back-up to the diverse 
theoretical elements, as Frances Lawrence relates below 





One of the growth areas in the British 
secondary school curriculum during 
the 1970s is in studies of contemporary 
Europe. The common assumption 
that the underlying impetus is simply 
to ‘do something about Europe’ be- 
cause we have joined the EEC dis- 
counts certain humane ideals in 
education which, despite several set- 
backs, have been taking form during 
this century and which are the deeper 
roots from which contemporary 
European studies have grown. 
Today, at their best, the aims of 
studies of Europe embrace _inter- 
national understanding and _ the 
methods employed are learner-centred. 
European studies are not limited to 
giving students information about the 
Common Market, but find in the 
concept of Europe one means of a 
humane education. When in courses of 
European studies, pupils work on 
projects such as ‘Europe and the 
Third World’ or ‘East-West Rela- 
tions’, they are being encouraged to 
recognise and accept wider connec- 
tions and obligations. When they 
research themes such as immigrants 
and minorities, pollution, urbanisa- 
tion, frontier and regional problems, 
it is not being claimed that these are 
exclusive European questions, but 
rather that there are distinctive Euro- 
pean manifestations of problems 
which face the industrialised and 
industrialising countries throughout 
the world. European studies then are 
Europe-based but not Euro-centric. 
Neither are European studies to be 
seen as a means of Europeanising the 
curricula of EEC schools for the pur- 
pose of some spurious ‘harmonisa- 
tion’. Not only is the autonomy of 
learners, teachers and schools too 
highly regarded in this country to 
allow such a diktat to shape educa- 
tion, but also today all content in the 
curriculum is being judged by the 
educational purposes it serves — does 
it for example develop conceptual and 
other powers, judgment, motivation, 
sympathy and equip the learner to go 
on wanting educative experiences 
when school life is over? In other 
words when teachers talk about Euro- 
pean studies they are concerned with 


education via studies of Europe. 
Although the European Community 
may impinge on our children’s lite 
and work — through travel, study 
visits and holidays, through sport and 
hobbies, through the media and some 
expectation of career opportunities, 
the educational question remains. It 
is not -— why teach about con- 
temporary Europe? but rather — what 
educational ends can be served by 
teaching about contemporary Europe? 

The following description of Euro- 
pean studies in British secondary 
schools is based on information and 
contacts afforded to the Schools 
Information Unit of the Centre for 
Contemporary European Studies at 
the University of Sussex. This Unit 
offers a wide range of services to 
teachers in secondary and tertiary 
levels: conferences, workshops and 
seminars, the use of the Unit’s unique 
resource library, evaluated resource 
lists of print and non-print materials, 
advice on course design, syllabus 
planning and on all the questions 
which arise when studies of Europe 
are being developed. 

It is from this flow of information 
from a national membership that an 
identikit of a European studies course 
can be constructed. Its main features 
are that the course is most likely to 
be taught in a secondary/comprehen- 
sive school at csE Mode 3 or sixth 
form level. It will be an integrated 
course, team planned, if not team 
taught to classes of mixed ability; 
therefore small group work will be 
most likely. Discovery and activity 
methods are employed in which the 
learners use a whole variety of re- 
sources — books, newspapers, journals, 
tapes, records, films, filmstrips and 
slides of various kinds. 

There is probably a course con- 
venor/resource librarian responsible 
for the collection and classification of 
materials for retrieval by both pupil 
and teacher. The syllabus will be a 
team product and spelt out at two 
levels — for the examination board or 
the school records and for the learner 
whose own interests, experience and 
developmental needs will have modi- 
fied the planners’ original design. The 


course is likely to have a common 
core of information on geography, 
history, politics, economics, languages, 
etc., which will be available more for 
reference than for memorisation. In 
addition there will be a large range 
of Options, Projects, Studies, etc., from 
which the learner will base his indivi- 
dual or small group work. 

Integral to the course will be 
some field work; this can be a simple 
exchange of letters and tapes, a day 
trip or a study visit ranging from a 
few days to a whole term’s exchange 
with a European school. Field work is 
preceded and followed up by related 
learning activities. Teachers generally 
but not always contribute to Euro- 
pean studies according to their disci- 
plines, but their contribution to the 
course is not an answer to the 
question -— what history, geography, 
etc., ought the pupil to learn about 
Europe? but rather - What can sub- 
jects contribute to European studies 
according to certain criteria? viz 1 the 
learner’s existing knowledge and 
potential experience, 2 the contribu- 
tion that subjects offer to a broad 
integrated understanding of European 
problems, policies and attitudes, 3 the 
relationship of European studies to 
the total school aims as embodied in 
the curriculum (both internal and 
external). 

Now a course such as this does not 
spring fully formed and resourced 
from one teacher’s head. It is the child 
of much travail. Often started as a 
peripheral study for the so-called less 
linguistically able child, or as a means 
of solving a new comprehensive 
school’s administration difficulties, it 
has had a fairly painful entry into the 
school curriculum. 

Not so long ago European studies 
was seen as what the less abie child 
did while his more gifted peers 
studied serious history, geography or 
languages from solid textbooks to an 
established syllabus. The assumption 
here was that understanding con- 
temporary Europe was easier and less 
important than the mastery of a body 
of received knowledge for examina- 
tions. And there have been other 
difficulties —- of defining the concept of 
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‘Europe’, the role of language studies, 
the real meaning of thematic learning 
and teain teaching, the relationship of 
European to local and world studies, 
and not least of finding sufficient 
money to gather resources and 
finance study visits. 

There are no experts on European 
studies. The function of the Schools 
Information Unit is an enabling one. 
The Unit disseminates information 
and by its national contacts is made 
aware of the problems which can 
arise. But the Unit is also well aware 
that good curriculum design depends 
on the teacher and the learner in 
situ. 

There are no model courses and too 
much curriculum innovation in the 
country has died by transplant. Each 
school supported by its LEA and teach- 
ers’ centre has its own priorities and 
opportunities which determine what a 
study of Europe might entail. 

But it is clear from the growing num- 
ber of public examinations available 
that European studies in the secondary 
school have now come of age, and are 
an integral part of the school life and 
curriculum. This success is not the 
result of any political expediency but 
rather because of the liberal aims and 
methods with which these studies are 
most often associated, and because 
they are a means of reshaping the cur- 
riculum and enhancing the autonomy 
of the learner. But more importantly, 
European studies are one expression 
of those humane ideals of education 
which seek ‘Justice to Other Nations’ 
through knowledge and understanding 
of the shared hopes and problems of 
mankind. 


(Mrs. Lawrence’ is programme 
organiser, Schools Information Unit, 
Centre for Contemporary European 
Studies, University of Sussex.) 





Rail contest Children in the new 
county of Humberside are being asked 
by British Rail Eastern Region to 
suggest group projects about Hum- 
berail, the 120-mile rail and ferry 
system which links Humberside 
county. The efforts may be used in BR 
publicity. The competition, organised 
in association with Humberside Edu- 
cation Department, is the latest move 
in the campaign to boost interest in 
Humberside rail routes. 

There is no laid down formula for 
projects. They can involve writing, 
painting, drawing, photography, film- 
ing, tape recording, even singing. 
Ideas should be submitted to British 
Rail by 6 February 1975. Entry is 
open to groups of any size up to 30. 

Prizes consist of rail outings and, 
for the schools, cassette tape record- 
ers. 


Travel 





| MINI-BUS TO UNDERSTANDING 








In recent years there has been signi- 
ficant progress in the development of 
European studies in universities, col- 
leges of education, colleges of further 
education and schools. At the same 
time the number of visits to mainland 
Europe organised by educational insti- 
tutions has increased and their nature 
and purpose are now extremely varied. 
At the Somerset College of Arts and 
Technology in Taunton, European 
studies have been included as an 
option within the Cambridge Local 
Examination Syndicate’s A level in 
general studies, the subject being 
studied over two years and including 
project work, continuous assessment, 
formal lectures, seminars and, at the 
end of the first year, a study tour of 
mainland Europe. 

The purpose of the tour is to enable 
the students to obtain a better under- 
standing of Europe, its peoples and 
institutions, through personal contact 
and visits. It is obvious that in a short 
period — in this case two weeks — only 
a limited introduction can be made, 
Accordingly, the tour undertaken this 
year consisted of visits to some of 
the major institutions of co-operation 
in Europe, where programmes of lec- 
tures had been arranged, together with 
study days relating to urban studies, 
culture, the European economy and 
tourism. The tour fell into two parts. 
In the first week we visited NATO, 
SHAPE, and the EEC in Brussels and 
the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, 
and in the second week travelled into 
Switzerland and Liechtenstein, return- 
ing via Western Germany, 

The party comprised 10 students 
and two staff, and we travelled by 
a 17-seater minibus kindly loaned to 
us by a neighbouring college. Youth 
hostels were used in Brussels, Stras- 
bourg and Feldkirch (Austria), and 
pensions or cheaper hotels in Luxem- 
bourg, Leysin (Switzerland), Eppingen 
(near Heidelberg) and Koblenz (West 
Germany). The total distance covered 
was 1,800 miles plus an additional 
mileage for local meanderings. All the 
bookings were made by myself either 
by reference to the YHA Interna- 
tional Handbook or through tourist 
offices. 

The European institutions visited 
co-operated fully, providing a general 
briefing and specialist lectures on 
topics requested by us: thus, at NATO 
we had talks on East/West relations 
and the work of their committee on 
‘the challenge of modern society’, at 
the ECC on their social policy and en- 
vironmental work, and at the Council 
of Europe on the educational and cul- 


tural work of the Council, and on ihe 
European Commission of Human 
Rights, they also provided excellent 
lunches for us. The visits to Brussels 
and Strasbourg were separated by a 
visit to Luxembourg and a journey 
across the Ardennes and _ industrial 
north-east France and were followed 
by the more general part of the tour. 
This included two days in the Alps, 
a study day in Heidelberg, and a route 
which passed through the Black 
Forest, the Upper Rhone and Rhine 
valleys, as well as the Rhine Gorge. 

The total cost of the tour was about 
£640, being made up roughly of £260 
accommodation, £120 Channel ferry, 
£70 petrol, £150 food, £40 miscel- 
laneous (insurances, YHA membership, 
etc.). The cost to individual students 
was reduced to £35, thanks to gener- 
ous grants from the college authority 
and the students’ association and by 
the students themselves, who raised 
money by organising a disco. Insur- 
ance both for the vehicle and for 
individuals was arranged through the 
local authority. 

In general terms the tour achieved 
its purpose, although several things 
need to be amended for future years. 
The visits to the institutions were suc- 
cessful, largely due to the friendli- 
ness with which we were received and 
the knowledge and personality of the 
speakers. The major difficulty was in 
arranging the dates for the visits so 
that, for example, we were not ex- 
pected in Strasbourg the morning after 
our last visit in Brussels, It is also im- 
portant that accommodation is ar- 
ranged as early as possible, and this 
proved to be the greatest headache. 

We opted for night crossings in 
order to save extra overnight accom- 
modation costs at Dover. On no day 
except the last and the run from 
Taunton to Dover, was the journey 
more than 200 miles, and every second 
or third day had no travelling at all. 
Even so, the total travel involved 
proved to be a little too much. 

It is to be hoped that we will be 
able to repeat the tour in future years, 
including visits to the institutions, but 
varying the route of the remainder of 
the tour. Adjustments based on our 
experiences this year will obviously 
need to be made to the study tour, 
but it is not intended that the organi- 
sation of it be placed in the hands of 
professional travel agents. 


(Mr. Brian Chalkley, author of this 
article, is lecturer in charge of Euro- 
pean Studies in the Somerset College 
of Arts and Technology.) 








LETTERS 
Houghton 


sir — As a member of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters I am 
sure that I speak for the vast majority 
of the membership when I say that I 
welcome the recommendations in the 
Houghton committee’s report on 
teachers’ pay and that I wish to see 
them implemented as soon as possible. 

The committee make it quite clear 
in their report that teachers’ pay has 
fallen behind because of government 
intervention since 1965 and their prime 
concern is to reinstate teaching as a 
worth while career so that it will at- 
tract and keep well qualified men and 
women. If the rise in the rate of in- 
flation comes to a halt next week 
then there is a good chance that the 
committee’s recommendations could 
achieve this objective. Unfortunately 
however we are likely to have to live 
with inflation for some time yet and 
the most we can hope for is that our 
government will reduce the rate of in- 
crease to manageable proportions. 

Even with this optimistic view of 
things it is clear that the effect of 
Houghton’s recommendations could be 
wiped out in a year or two and there- 
fore I would suggest that of all the 
recommendations the most important 
and the most significant in terms of 
promoting teaching as a career are 
that in future use should be made of 
‘movements in salaries at comparable 
levels’. These ‘movements’ would be 
used to judge the level of pay settle- 
ments and taken together with 
‘periodic reviews’ (such as the com- 
mittee’s own investigation) teachers’ 
salaries should, at last, be removed 
from the arena where they are sub- 
ject to the whims of successive Min- 
isters and governments. 

It would, of course, be essential 
that any committee conducting a 
‘periodic review’ should have the 
same degree of independence enjoyed 
by Lord Houghton and his committee. 
It is suggested in the report that the 
salaries index and the Index of 
Monthly Earnings provide the most 
suitable data from which to calculate 
movements in teachers’ pay. If both 
sides of Burnham (or whatever is to 
take its place) can quickly agree to 
this then they can get on and thrash 
out a system of reference points with- 
in the teaching scales which can be 
linked to present salary levels on the 
salaries index. 

The recommendations and ‘matters 
for further investigation’ embodied in 
the Houghton committee report look 
like keeping Burnham occupied for 
many months but there is so much 
that can be agreed immediately that 
one hopes they will do just that and 





spend their time on the real nitty- 
gritty aspects of the report which will, 
in the long run, decide whether or 
not the report becomes the salvation 
of our education system. 
Dick Sargent 
Chairman Salaries Committee, 
London Schoolmasters’ Association. 
267 Harrow Road, 
Leytonstone, London Ell 


Teacher qualities 


sir — How I agree with the final sen- 
tence in W. S. Brownlie’s letter (Edu- 
cation 20 December 1974) ‘. . . give 
the pupils the right kind of teacher, 
at every stage. * What qualities 
make for the ‘right kind of teacher’ 
for a class of 40 seven year olds, of 
all abilities and motivations? Children 
with homes varying from supportive 
to antagonistic; children demanding 
all attention all the time. Children 
being educated in some of our oldest 
buildings; children in schools receiv- 
ing the smallest capitation and staff 
allowances in our system; and chil- 
dren for whom the aims of education 
are diffuse and complex. 

What qualities make for the ‘right 
kind of teacher’ for a class of 12 17 
year olds, of proven and high ability 
and motivation? Children who can 
be largely independent in their study 
and for whom the single aim of edu- 
cation has become the passing of ex- 
aminations. While education continues 
to come down from the ‘top’, we shall 
invest undue status and undue reward 
to the teacher of sixth-form pupils. 
This status and reward is undue in so 
far as it devalues that given to the 
teacher of seven year olds whose 
qualities and abilities should at least 
equal those of the sixth-form teacher. 

It is easy to measure whether good 
honours graduates are being attracted 
to teaching; it is not easy to deter- 
mine whether teachers of insight, com- 
passion and ability are joining the 
profession. Because of this, are such 
teachers to be paid a second rate salary 
as people ,. . ‘who can spell, do arith- 
metic and conduct activities suitable 
for seven year olds?’ 

Simon Reynolds 
Professional Assistant, 
Doncaster LEA 
6 Lych Gate Close, 
Cantley Manor, Doncaster. 


Primary French 


sirR — Now that French is taught to 
bright nine and 10 year olds in primary 
schools, I imagined one of them dur- 
ing his first visit to la belle France 
writing home in his own brand of 
englais: 
Dear Maman, 

I exercise myself to inform you that 
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I am arrived sans accident. When I 
descended from the rapide, I have 
demanded of an agent where found 
itself the post bureau, for it is neces- 
sary absolutely — how does one say? — 
to write two lines the most soon pos- 
sible. 

Chez the station Victoria I talked 
a small bit with the mecanicien who 
explicated his machine. At Douvres, 
I remarked without pain from where 
departed the boat. On my last little 
voyage par avion, one asked to how 
many kilos each traveller has the right, 
but on board the baggages were ac- 
cepted all as they were. How every- 
thing arranges itself! On the voyage 
of going, the time was mixed with 
perturbations, but later it made big 
sun. 

En route for Paris, one rendered 
oneself to the restaurant wagon where 
the chef had made the little dishes — 
quelquechose of everything and of 
nothing. In our caravane we were 
sufficiently numerous but all unfolded 
itself without obstacle and I felt my- 
self to revive after the effort of the 
march. We gained our destination at 
the good hour. 

The city itself is of a bigness in- 
credible. In the first days we visited 
a saloon of consumption and ate well 
on the essence of the tail of the beef 
and potatoes with persil. I found very 
good, as one says. the high fidelity 
cooking. 

During that time there, I am desol- 
ated of it that I was not able to write 
more soon as I had proposed to my- 
self. Be tranquil, I am under the guard 
here of people the most agreeable. 

Your little Jean affectionate. 

Leslie Drew 
214 Derwenfawr Road, 
Sketty, Swansea. 





People 


MR. WILLIAM VAN STRAUBENZEE, Con- 
servative MP for Wokingham and a 


Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for Education and Science in the Con- 
servative Government during 1970-72, 
has been appointed Associate Lecturer 
at the South-west London College, 
Tooting. He will be involved in teach- 
ing and giving advice on education 
and government. 


MR. EDWARD LOUIS BRITTON, general 
secretary of-NuT, has been appointed 
Senior Research Fellow in the Division 
of Education at the University of 
Sheffield. 


MR. ALFRED YATES, Director of the 
National Foundation for Education 
Research, has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee for Research 
into Teacher Training. 
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Administration 


Cumbria County Council 
Education Department 


Principal 
Administrative 
Assistant 


Salary within Scale £4,182-£4,722 plus 
threshold payment, in the County 
Education Office, Carlisle. 


Applicants should possess a relevant university 
degree (or equivalent) or the final of a recognised 
local government examination. Wide general local 
government experience, preferably in county 
education administration, is essential. Duties 
include the organisation, control and development 
of the work of the General Purpose and 
Management Department, County Education Office, 
which comprises the Buildings, Catering, General 
Purposes, Schoo! Supplies and Transport Sections 
and contains 26 administrative and clerical staff 
and 21 secretaries, typists and machine operators. 


Application form, returnable by 17 January 1975, 
and further particulars from the Director of 
Education, 5 Portland Square, Carlisle CA1 1PU. 


A.. Fraser, Director of Legal and Administrative 
Services. 


Salary scale: P.O. 1 £4,200-£4,716 
We are looking for an accomplished administrator from a 
college, local government or other public sector back- 
ground who can handle a high-pressure post’ in an 
academic environment. 
As head of our Appointments Office, he will organise and 
participate in staff selection for all aspects of the Poly- 
technic’s activity. This is an academic community which 
is based on 15 sites across a three-borough area of north 
London. 
In addition, he will maintain the central personnel records 
for the staff of 1,800 and provide a wide range of man- 
agement information about staffing. (Staff training and 
welfare are not included in the brief.) 
If you are interested, please send your curriculum vitae 
(which must include’ details of your present post and 
salary) to: 
- P. Hornung, M.A., Secretary, 
Middicscy Polytechnic, London NW4 4BT 
7p All applications will be handled in complete confidence 


Middlesex Polytechnic 





POWYS COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


PRINCIPAL ADVISER 
Soulbury Range B (6-12) £3,993-£4,596 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
with sound and varied teaching experience for this 
newly established post. 
The successful applicant will be responsible for lead- 
ing and co-ordinating the Authority’s specialist 
advisory staff who are presently operating as two 
groups covering North and South Powys respectively. 
The Principal Adviser will be a member of the Educa- 
tion Department's Senior Management Team and will 
be directly responsible to the Director of Education 
and/or his Deputy for all major aspects of the Advisory 
Service. 
Subject interest is of secondary importance to breadth 
of experience and range of involvement in education, 
although the person appointed will be expected to 
make a positive contribution as a specialist Adviser 
in his/her own field. 
The post will be Headquarters based. 
Application forms obtainable from the Director of 
Education, Education Department, Powys County Hall, 
Llandrindod Wells, Powys. To be returned within 14 
days of the appearance of the advertisement. 
ROBERT W. BEVAN 
Director of Education 














HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


DIVISIONAL EDUCATION OFFICER 
FOR DACORUM DIVISION 


(based in Hemel Hempstead) 


Applications are invited from graduates with good experience 
of teaching and educational administration. 


Salary on scale £5,171-£6,043 (including fringe area allowance 
and threshold payment). Car allowance. 


Apply, giving the names of two referees, to the County 
Education Officer (Ref: AFS/553), County Hall, Hertford, from 
whom further details may be obtained, by 20 January 1975. 











Senior 


Assistant 


Education Department. 


plus threshold. 


accommodation. 


the advertisement. 


London Borough 
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Administrative 


Required as soon as possible to act as Section 
Head to the Teaching Staff Section of ihe 


This senior post carries responsibility for all 
aspects of recruitment, transfer, conditions of 
service, secondment throughout the Borough. 


The successful candidate will control the work 
of a large sectional staff. Candidates should 
have experience of local authority work and 
preferably a knowledge of teaching staff matters 
or of a related field. In view of the importance 
of staffing work within the service a new 
Division has been created within the Education 
Department and the person appointed will hold 
one of the most senior posts within it. 


Salary S.O. 2 £3,834-£4,200 per annum inclusive 


Assistance may be granted in appropriate cases 
to assist the successful candidate to purchase 


Application forms and further particulars from 
the Chief Education Officer, Hadley House, 

79/81 Uxbridge Road, London W5 5SU. To be 
returned within 14 days of the appearance of 
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arrangements for the admission of 
children to school, their transfer 
between schools, including those 
of age 11, boarding education, 
inter-authority payments, the pay- 
ment of certain travelling and 
subsistence grants and examina- 
tion fees and the preparation of 
statistics and reports in connec- 
tion with this work. The work 
which is interesting and varied in- 
volves considerable contact with 
children and parents and a sympa- 
thetic and tactful approach to 
their problems will be required. 
The successful candidate will have 
the assistance of adequate admin- 
istrative and clerical staff. (Ref. 
16332) 

(2) Salary £2,677 to £3,028 per 
annum including threshold pay- 
ments. This post at the Teachers’ 
Centre, which is situated in Philip 
Lane, Tottenham N15, was created 
to meet the needs of this rapidly 
developing unit within the Educa- 
tion Service. The successful ap- 
plicant will be responsible to the 
Warden and will be required to 
undertake overall supervision of 
the clerical staff attached to the 
Teachers’ Centre. He or she will 
also be required to assist the 
Warden in all aspects of the 
Administration of the programme 
of courses and other activities 
organised at the Centre. (Ref. 
16140) 

An extensive range of improve- 
ments in employment conditions 
for officers has been approved, 
and is in the process of imple- 
mentation, including an expansion 
of the assisted car purchase 
facilities in appropriate cases, an- 
nual bonus for continuous service, 
and disturbance/travelling allow- 
ances for staff joining Haringey. 

Application forms obtainable 
from the Chief Education Officer, 
Somerset Road N17 9EH (quoting 
reference) returnable by 17 Janu- 
ary 1975. 











HARINGEY 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


Commencing salary according to 

qualifications and experience 

£2,677 to £3,028 inclusive of 
threshold payments 


Applications are invited from suit- 
ably experienced persons for ap- 
pointment as 


ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
OF CARETAKERS 


in the Development Division. 

Duties will include supervision 
of cleaning and caretaking in all 
educational establishments, train- 
ing of staff, etc. Knowledge of 
modern cleaning methods and the 
various types of central heating 
plants is essential. 

Essential user car allowance will 
be payable and the post is subject 
to the Local Government Super- 
annuation arrangements. — 

An extensive range of improve- 
ments in employment conditions 
for officers has been approved, 
and is in the process of imple- 
mentation, including an expansion 
of the assisted car purchase facili- 
ties in appropriate cases, annual 
bonus for continuous service, and 
disturbance/travelling allowances 
for staff joining Haringey. 

Application forms from Chief 
Education Officer, Somerset Road, 
Tottenham N17 (quoting 16513), 
returnable by 17 January 1975. 





ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
WEST ESSEX AREA 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT AP.5 


(£3,060-£3,381 (inclusive of fringe 
allowance) plus threshold payment 
of £229.68) 

The person appointed will be in 
charge of the Schools and Welfare 
Section of the Education Office, 
which deals with matters such as 
the hiring of transport for pupils, 
special educational treatment, al- 
locations and admissions to schools 
and aids to pupils (school uniform 
and clothing, free meals and 

maintenance allowances, etc.). 


Appointment forms from Area 
Education Officer, Holly House, 
High Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex 
IG9 SHX, to be returned within 
10 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 








HARINGEY 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS 


(1) Salary £3,068 to £3,370 in- 
cluding threshold payments. Re- 
quired in the Special Services 
Section of the Schools Division to 
supervise, under the direction of a 
Senior Administrative Assistant, a 
sub-section concerned with the 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF OLDHAM 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
(Re-ad vertisement) 


Applications are invited for the 
following posts at the Oldham 
College of Technology. 

Previous applicants 
apply. 


1. ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 
(Finance and Statistics) 


Students’ records, statistics, fees, 
College accounts and_ related 
matters. 


need not 


2. ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 
(Administration) 


Academic Board and College 
Committees, examination and ac- 
commodation, etc. 

Intermediate qualifications re- 
quired. 


Salary A.P. 4 £2,538-£2,880 plus 
Threshold payments. 


Closing date: 17 January 1975. 


Application forms and further 
particulars from Director of Edu- 
cation, Education Offices, Old 
Town Hall, Middleton Road, 
Chadderton, Oldham OL9 6PP. 
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HAMPSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF 

ART & DESIGN 
Applications are invited for 
post of 


REGISTRAR AND CLERK 


to the Governing Body of the 
above college. Candidates should 
have had good experience of 
Educational Administration _ pre- 
ferably in a Further Education 
Establishment. A suitable admin- 
istrative qualification is desirable. 
Salary scale is A.P. 4, £2,538 to 
£2,880. 

Further details and application 
forms can be obtained from the 
County Education Office, The 
Castle, Winchester, Hants SO23 
8UG, returnable by 17 January, 
quoting reference SE3734/WQ. 


Careers Officers 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


CAREERS SERVICE 


TWO 
CAREERS ADVISERS 


specialising with students required 
for new Student Careers Advisory 
Centre being set up at Hatfield 
Polytechnic. This Centre will be 
the base for careers work both 
with students at Hatfield Poly- 
technic and with other students in 
the County on Post ‘A’ level 
courses. Applicants should prefer- 
ably have a degree or other higher 
educational qualification, training 
and experience in the Careers 
Service. Salary Scale A.P. 4/5 
(£2,538-£3,201) plus £120 outer 
fringe London weighting and any 
threshold agreement. Starting point 
on Scale will depend on suitability 
and experience. 

Further details and application 
form available from County Car- 
eers Officer, Civic Centre, St. 
Albans, to be returned by 23 
January. 


the 














WARWICKSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERS SERVICE 
Applications are invited from suit- 
ably qualified applicants for ap- 

pointment as 


CAREERS OFFICER 
FOR OLDER PUPILS 


S.O. 1 £3,201-£3,573 
(plus Threshold payments) 
to be one of a team of four such 
officers. 

Candidates must be graduates of 
a British University and have some 
experience in the Service and 
should, if possible, hold the Voca- 
tional Guidance Diploma or the 
Diploma of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service Training Board. 

Candidates must be car drivers 
and the County Council operates 
a loan scheme for car purchase. A 
settling-in allowance of up to £400 
may be payable in approved cir- 
cumstances and assistance with 
none for a short time is a 
possibility. 

Further particulars and applica- 
tion form may be obtained from 
the County Education Office (Ref: 
Careers Service), 22 Northgate 
Street, Warwick. 

M. L. RIDGER 
County Education Officer 
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HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


CAREERS SERVICE 


CAREERS OFFICER 


specialising with sixth formers. 
Applicants should preferably be 
trained and experienced in the 
Careers Service. Salary scale A.P. 
4/5 (£2,538-£3,201, plus Outer 

Fringe Weighting of £120 and 
any threshold agreement pay- 
ments), starting point on scale will 
take into account suitability and 
experience. Car user allowance. 
Help may be given with accom- 
modation. 

Application forms from _ the 
County Careers Officer, Civic 
Centre, St. Albans, to be returned 
by 23 January. 


Further Education . 


TRENT POLYTECHNIC 
NOTTINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AND 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


LECTURER GRADE Il IN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


To assist with the lecture, tutorial 
and laboratory work for all types 
of courses including the Honours 
Degree Course in Civil Engineer- 
ing. Salary: £2,700-£3,474 plus 
Threshold Payments of £229.68 per 
annum. 

For further particulars and ap- 
plication form please send a self- 
addressed foolscap envelope to 
The Chief Administrative Officer, 
Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NG1 4BU. Closing 
date: 20 January 1975. 














eeees > a OF 
meter TECHNICAL 


VICE PRINCIPAL 


The Governors invite applications 
from suitably and well qualified 
graduates for the post of Vice 
Principal of this large College. 
Applicants should have consider- 
able teaching and administrative 
experience at a senior level in 
Further and Higher Education. 
The College is at present graded 
on Burnham Further Group 9 and 
the post offers excellent experience 
and the opportunity for a person 
of initiative and vigour to take a 
leading part in its organisation and 
administration. 

Further particulars and forms 
of application, returnable by 13 
January 1975, from the under- 


signed. 
D. H. CURRY 
Director of Education. 
P.O. Box, County Hall, 
Durham DH1 5UJ. 








THE POLYTECHNIC 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


LECTURER Il 


in Business Studies with special 
reference to undergraduate case 
study applications. 

Salary scale: £2,700-£3,474 pei 
annum plus Threshold allowance. 

Application form and details 
from The Establishment Office, 
The Polytechnic, Wolverhampton 

Vi ILY. 


Youth & Community 


INTERESTED IN A 
TEAMWORK APPROACH TO 
YOUTH & COMMUNITY 
WORK? 


We need, from 1 April 1975, a YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY OFFICER in our S.E. Surrey 
Area Team based at Reigate. 


If you are a qualified and experienced youth 
and community worker, teacher or social 
worker, with ideas for supporting a large 
number of paid and voluntary workers, for 
encouraging active participation by young 
people and community groups in the develop- 
ment of local recreational provision and 
activities in service to their neighbourhood, 
and are willing to build and exploit links with 
other educational, recreational and _ social 
work colleagues to these ends — we shall be 
glad to hear from you. 


Salary: £3,085.68-£3,547.68 p.a. (under 
review) plus London ‘Fringe’ Allowance 
of £141 p.a. Mortgage and relocation 
assistance available. 

Further details and application form from 
County Education Officer (YCS/JC), County 
Hall, Kingston upon Thames, Surrey KT1 2DJ, 


or ring 01-546 1050, Ext. 201 (Mr. J. Corben). 
Closing date: 20 January 1975. 


¢') SURREY 


COUNTY COUNCIL 





COUNTY OF NORTH YORKSHIRE 


COUNTY EDUCATION 
CATERING OFFICER 


£3,993-£4,596 and threshold 


Applications are invited for the post of County Edu- 
cation Catering Officer from persons holding a recog- 
nised professional qualification and who have good 
experience in large-scale catering. The Education 
Catering Officer heads a team of Catering Advisers 
who advise as appropriate on catering services in 
schools and other educational establishments in the 
County of North Yorkshire. The County, which is the 
largest in England and Wales, has within its borders 
almost the whole of two National Parks as well as the 
towns of Harrogate, Scarborough and York. 


Salary in accordance with Soulbury Range B £3,993- 
£4,596, plus threshold payments. 


Application form (returnable by 20 January 1975) 
and further particulars from the County Education 
Officer, County Hall, Northallerton. 











HARINGEY 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


ASSISTANT SCHOOL 
MEALS ORGANISER 


Salary £3,058 to £3,490 (subject to 
upward review) plus_ threshold 
payments 
Applications are invited for an 
Assistant School Meals Organiser, 
who should have had experience 
of large scale catering, preferably 
in the School Meals Service. A 
degree in Domestic Science, or 
recognised qualifications essential. 
An essential user car allowance 
payable. Assisted house purchase 
facilities available. Removal ex- 

penses — 75 per cent. 

An extensive range of improve- 
ments in employment conditions 
for officers has been approved, 
and is in the process of imple- 
mentation, including an expansion 
of the assisted car purchase facili- 
ties in appropriate cases, annual 
bonus for continuous service, and 
disturbance/travelling allowances 
for staff joining Haringey. 

Application forms from Chief 
Education Officer, Somerset Road, 
Tottenham N17 9EH, returnable 
by 30 January 1975. 








LONDON BOROUGH 
OF MERTON 


ASSISTANT SCHOOL 
MEALS ORGANISER 


To assume responsibility for half 
the kitchens and canteens within 
the London Borough of Merton. 

Salary: Soulbury ‘A’ — £3,149- 
£3,581 (£2,568-£3,000 basic), Lon- 
don weighting of £351 and thresh- 
old payment of £229.68 a year. 
Essential car allowance provided. 
Other fringe benefits may be avail- 
able. 

Further particulars and applica- 
tion form obtainable from the 
Director of Education, Station 
House, London Road, Morden, 
Surrey SM4 5DR (Tel: 01-542 
8101). 

Closing date: 31 January 1975. 








METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF WIGAN 


Suppliers are invited to make ap- 
plication for inclusion within a 
selected list of suppliers for various 
materials under the following 
headings: 
Exercise books and Exercise 
Paper 
Paper Towels, Wipers, and 
Toilet Rolls 
Cleaning Materials 
Electric Lamps 
Typewriters and Office 
Equipment 
Domestic Furniture 
Plasticware 
Floorcoverings 
Manufactured Stationery 
including paper and 
envelopes 
10 Protective Clothing 
11 Textiles and Soft Furnishings 
12 Office and School Furniture 
13 Crockery, Glassware and 
Hardware 
14 Pharmaceutical Products 
Applications in the first instance 
should be forwarded to the Chief 
Executive, Civic Centre, Millgate, 
Wigan WN1 1YD. 
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WALSALL 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SCHOOL MEALS SERVICE 
The Education Committee invite 
tenders for the undermentioned 
goods and services for the year 

beginning 1 April 1975: 
Milk in Schools Scheme 
(one-third pints) 
Groceries and Provisions, 
Fats, Preserves, Full-Cream 
and Skimmed Dried Milk, 
Flour, Greengrocery, Meat, 
Fish, Ice Cream 
Cleaning Materials, Kitchen 
Waste (The School Meals 
Service) 

Applications should be made to 
the undersigned for further details 
and the particular tender forms 
required. 

Tenders must be sent in a sealed 
envelope, addressed to The Town 
Clerk, Council House, Walsall, and 
bearing the words ‘Tender for 
Senate *, so as to be received not 
later than 12 noon on Wednesday 
22 January 1975. An official en- 
velope will be supplied with the 
form of tender, and it is desired 
that this envelope be used. Any 
tender received after the time 
stated or otherwise than in an 
envelope endorsed as required may 
be rejected. 

The Committee bind 
themselves to lowest 
or any tender. 


not 
the 


do 
accept 


R. D. NIXON 
Director of Education 








STAFFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 

Tenders are invited for the: 
Maintenance of Gymnasia and 
P.E. Equipment 

Forms of tender may be ob- 
tained from the Chief Education 
Officer (Supplies), County Educa- 
tion Offices, Earl Street, Stafford. 
Completed tenders enclosed in 
the envelope provided must be re- 
ceived by the undersigned at 
County Buildings, Martin Street, 
Stafford, not later than noon on 
the date specified in the tender 
documents. 
J. BLAMIRE BROWN 
Clerk of the County Council 


LEEDS CITY COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Tenders for Services 


Tenders are invited for various 
services in Educational Establish- 
ments in the Leeds Metropolitan 
District for the period 1 April 
1975 to 31 March 1976, as fol- 
lows:- 
Inspection and Maintenance of: 
Schedule 01 Balances, Scientific 

02 Chimney Sweeping 
Duplicating Machines 
Floor Maintenance 
Machinery 
Gymnasia Apparatus 
and Equipment 
Heavy Gas Appliances 
Insulated Food 
Containers 
Lamsec Kitchen Units 
Machine Tools, 
Electrical 
Machine Tools, 
Mechanical 
Microscopes 
Miscellaneous Kitchen 
Equipment 
Pottery Equipment 

14 Sewing Machines 

15 Typewriters 

16 Window Cleaning 
Cartage — Schedule 17 
Piano Tuning — Schedule 18 

Further particulars and forms of 
tender may be obtained from the 
Director of Education (Ref. DFA 
SS/60), Department of Education, 
Calverley Street, Leeds LS1 3AE., 
Completed tender forms should 

be returned, in the envelope pro- 
vided, to the Director of Admin- 
istration, P.O. Box 79, Civic Hall, 
Leeds 1, not later than 12 noon, 
on Thursday 16 January 1975. 
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EDUCATION 
DIGESTS 


on many topical subjects. 
5p and 100 plus postage. 
Ask for list of current titles 
from EDUCATION, 10 Queen 
Anne Street, 

London W1M 9LD 








Classified Advertisements 
Department telephone 01-580 8197 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY CATERING SERVICE 
Tenders are invited for the follow- 
ing items to be supplied to School 
Canteens in Lincolnshire during 
the period beginning on 1 April 

1975: 


Eggs 

Fish and Fish Products 
Groceries and Provisions 
Textured Vegetable Protein 
Meat 
Catering Equipment (kitchen 
and dining room utensils, 
cutlery, crockery, glassware, 
hollow-ware, brushes, textiles, 
kitchen furniture and 
miscellaneous items) 

Forms of tender may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned and 
must be returned in the envelope 
provided, to the County Secretary 
not later than 2.30 p.m. on Friday 
31 January 1975. 

When requesting tender 
please specify which form 
quired. 


forms 
is re- 


G. V. COOKE 
County Education Officer 
County Offices, 
Lincoln LN1 1YQ. 








ST. HELENS 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Tenders are invited for the follow- 
ing goods and services to cover the 
period 1 April 1975 to 31 March 

1976: 

1 Caretaking Supplies 

2 Window Cleaning 

Tender documents 
able on application from_ the 
Director of Education, Education 
Office, Century House, Hardshaw 
Street, St. Helens, and should be 
returned to the Director of Legal 
and Administrative Services in the 
envelope provided by no later than 
noon on Friday 24 January 1975. 


are obtain- 








EDUCATION MARKET 
NEWSLETTER 


This publication gives advance 
news of developments in Local 
Education Authorities for imagina- 
tive sales managers. Annual sub- 
scription £30, Send for free speci- 
men copy to Councils & Educa- 
tion Press Ltd., Freepost 23, 
London WIE 2YZ. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Tenders are invited for the supply 

of 

Cleaning Materials and Equipment 
to Schools and other  establish- 
ments in Lincolnshire. 

Forms of tender, which must 
be returned not later than 2.30 
p.m. on Friday 31 January 1975, 
may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

G. V. COOKE 
County Education Officer 
County Offices, 
Lincoln LN! 1YQ. 








‘EDUCATION’ 
OFFICIAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
GET NEWS OF 
VACANCIES TO 
EVERY EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY IN 
BRITAIN 








File your 
copies of ‘Education’ 
SELF BINDERS 
for holding six months’ 
issues, £1.30+ VAT 
Councils and Education 
Press Ltd. 

10 Queen Anne Street, 
London W1M 9LD 














Copies of ‘Education’ can 
be ordered by post from 
Councils & Education Press 
Ltd., 10 Queen Anne Street, 
London W1M 9LD. 


Annual subscription £9.90 
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THE PERFECT 
SILENCER FOR 
TUBULAR FURNITURE 


SILENCERS FOR 
WOODEN CHAIRS 
AND TABLES 


VELVIN 


PATENT SILENCER FOR WOOD OR METAL FURNITURE 


Easily fitted. Cuts down noise in the classroom 
The attachments will not mark or damage floors. 
The metal plug fits three different gauges of tube. 
Write for details and FREE SAMPLES. 


VELVIN LTD 


WESTMINSTER WORKS, NILE ST. EMSWORTH,HANTS. 


TELEPHONE 


EMSWORTH 3307 
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NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


Social Services 
bifatelgelelel 4 


* 666 pages packed with information 


* Names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of every type of social service 


establishment 
* Only £5.25 plus 45p postage and packing 


ORDER YOUR OWN COPY, NOW! JUST COMPLETE THE COUPON 


Please send 


packing to: 
vg BONE ESRI Ne tare tbe Ge Oe Gk Sere Ra MPS ey CREP SER, Soot ORs! UE ter ps fin RA Sen TR eS BECCA Ler ee aA cee | 


ADDRESS: 
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